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FIRST ANNUAL SESSION HELD AT WILLIAMSPORT. 





HE first annual meeting of the High- ! 


School Department of the Pennsylva- 
nia Educational Association opened at 
g.30a- m., Friday, December 29, for a two 
days’ session, in the Williamsport High 
School. The devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. Robt. S. Gibson. 

After some introductory remarks by 
President W. W. Kelchner, who urged 
all to be free to take part in the various 
discussions, the following paper was read 
by Mr. H. C. Leonard of the Wilkes-Barre 
High School, on ‘‘The Percentage of 
Pupils studying Latin. 


PUPILS STUDYING LATIN. 


The starting point of this discussion is 
an article in the Pedagogical Seminary for 
March, 1905, entitled Latin in the High 
School. The article contains the results 
of some examinations of high school stu- 
dents. These results show that a very 
low average is obtained when students 
are asked to give the simple English 
meaning of the Latin words which they 
have studied for one anda half or two 
years. The article also contains the 
opinion of some educators that few high 
school pupils have any native interest in 
the study of Latin, that they neglect it, 
and derive little good and ‘often much 
harm from taking it under compulsion, 
and that the recent increase in the num- 
ber of students taking Latin in our sec- 
ondary schools is due largely to external 








causes. Certain facts are also brought 
forth to show that the study of Latin for 
its aid in understanding English is, re- 
latively, not so very important, since our 
best writings contain so small a percent- 
centage of Latin derivatives. The article 
concludes with the suggestion that mod- 
ern languages might often be profitably 
substituted for the classic languages in 
the high school. 

We find in the article, then, statements 
of fact, opinions and suggestions. We 
may, of course, deal with these in various 
ways, and thereby hangs the discussion. 
The facts are valuable because they are 
the result of original investigation, and 
show us how Latin actually stands with 
high school pupils. In the examination, 
results of which were tabulated by Pro- 
fessor McCrea, the girls made an average 
of 40.3 per cent. and the boys an average 
of 21.7 per cent. If this investigation 
had been 100 times as extensive and had 
been in the state of Pennsylvania this 
year, can we believe that the percentage 
obtained would have been greatly in- 
creased ? 

Here, then, is an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion which we should investigate. Such 
causes of this unhappy state of affairs as 
poor teaching, indolent students, unwise 
classification of students, and imperfect 
correlation of studies must be left out of 
this discussion. In our limited time, let 
us look deeper and see if there is not 
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something in the Latin language itself, 
or in its relation to the mind development 
of high school pupils that will satisfactor- 
ily explain why attainments in this sub- 
ject are universally so low. 

Since we are to consider the educational 
value of Latin we should have clearly in 
mind the object of education. This is 
especially necessary at this time since 
there has lately been so much foggy 
thinking and arguing on the subject and 
so manifest a desire on the part of many 
to subordinate every phase of American 
life to the commercial spirit. Many 
would prefer one subject to another for 
our public schools because they consider 
it more practical, meaning more directly 
available commercially. The object of the 
process, education, is the product, educa- 
tion. It is the object of our high schools 
and colleges to educate men and the value 
of the schools isto be measured by the dif- 
ference in worth between educated men and 
uneducated men. It may be the work of 
the manual training school, the business 
college, the professional school and the 
school of applied science to impart tech- 
nical skill and increase the earning power 
of the pupil, but this is not the work of 
our high schools and colleges. The man 
on the street cries, ‘‘Our schools should 
be more practical,’’ but our educators, 
even in public schools, have still wisely 
clung to the culture elements, well know- 
ing that educational institutions must not 
degenerate into workshops for the prac- 
tice of trades. What weneed most is not 
better workmen but better men, not 
manual and technical skill but character, 
not human machines to make a living 
but cultured men and women to make a 
life. Great earning power is, of course, 
desirable as assuring the means of living 
on a high plane, but with the vast ac- 
cumulation of wealth to be spent by the 
next generation, it is only reasonable to 
demand that education should have some 
reference to spending money as well as 
to earning it. More money will be spent 
than will be earned in the next genera- 
tion. The great wealth which is the 
product of the accumulations of centuries 
of toil and skill will all descend the one 
generation to the next and one of the 
gravest dangers to individual and nation 
is that the heirs to wealth and power 
will not be educated to use them wisely. 
More depends on the way in which a 
man spends his money than on the 
way in which he earns it, for his char- 
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acter is determined more by the way 
he spends his leisure than by the way he 
spends his working hours. I should 
rather have a boy of mine earn his 
money like a laborer or a mechanic and 
spend it like an artist and a scholar than 
to have him gather in money like the 
president of a New York insurance com- 
pany and spend it like a gambler and a 
prodigal. For the solution of the prob- 
lems of the future we need the broadest 
education and the deepest culture possi- 
ble and our schools are, in reality, most 
practical when they eschew commercial- 
ism and bend their energies to raising a 
student’s character rather than to raising 
his salary. The proper test of school or 
study is the educational test, not the 
commercial test. The high school pupil 
soon takes his place as a greater or less 
power for good in family, in church, in 
state, in the artistic, the social, and the 
educational life of his community and his 
education should tend to make him a 
better unit in a// these great institutions 
of civilization and not merely a wage- 
earner, a fierce fighter in the competitive 
economic system of the twentieth century. 

If the test of the value of a study is 
whether it educates or not the test of the 
telative value is whether it educates 
better or not. 

What is the use of foreign language 
study? Primarily, the object is educa- 
tion and secondarily, information and 
practical use. The educational value of 
language study includes the discipline 
from the study of the language and cul- 
ture from the study of the literature. 
The discipline comes from the strength- 
ening of the memory in acquiring the 
vocabulary and syntax, the training of the 
judgment in discriminating between pos- 
sible and probable meanings of foreign 
sentences, and in learning how to inteér- 
pret difficult passages. The culture 
comes from the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of beautiful language and thoughts, 
characters and ideals, extended knowl- 
edge of other countries and peoples and 
a consequent comparison of their mode 
of thinking and living with our own. 

If our time-honored Latin gives these 
benefits, or at least is adapted by nature 
to give these benefits to high school 
pupils, we ought to retain it. If, how- 
ever, Latin is not highly adapted to this 
end, we ought to seek in an impartial 
way, for a worthy successor to this major 
study in our language courses, and I con- 
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sider it the kernel of this discussion to 
determine, by analysis and comparison, 
whether Latin is, by its very nature and 
relation to English, better adapted to 
give the benefits of language study than 
the modern languages. Let us briefly 
examine the nature of Latin (and inci- 
dentally Greek) and compare it with 
English. 

The most obvious fact about Latin is 
that as a means of expression it is en- 
tirely foreign to an English-speaking 
pupil. This assertion holds, I believe, 
in spite of the fact that Latin contains 
many words of which the pupil has pre- 
viously learned the derivatives. Latin is 
foreign. Its vocabulary is so foreign 
that the methods of drill in use to-day do 
not fix the meanings of the words for 
several years. I have carefully questioned 
my own pupils in Wilkes-Barre for the 
past ten years as to how they learned 
their lessons in Cicero and Virgil, and 
from them I have learned that more than 
four-fifths of the students looked up re- 
peatedly, in the back of the book, words 
which had occurred twenty-five or more 
times in Czesar with practically the same 
meaning. This may be due partly to the 
method of the teacher, or to the pupil’s 
habit of study, but when hundreds of 
bright, faithful pupils have the same 
trouble under different teachers employ- 
ing diverse methods, we must conclude 
that the meaning of Latin roots is not 
securely fixed by a fair amount of drill. 
And these same pupils give more than 
a fair portion of their time and energy to 
Latin. I know this because I have these 
pupils in German, and they frequently 
complain that they cannot get their Ger- 
man lesson since thelr Latin lesson takes 
two hours for preparation. They, of 
course, get, in the form of training, the 
disciplinary benefit of the effort put forth, 
but they ought also to get the fruit of 
their labors in the form of knowledge of 
Latin roots. But success in obtaining 
this knowledge is the exception rather 
than the rule in high school courses. Dr. 
A. B. Cushman, the first educator with 
whom I worked in Massachusetts, said : 
‘‘ Latin gets away from high school pupils 
to such an extent that the study of it is 
of little use.’’ I think he would have 
been nearer the truth had he said: ‘‘ They 
assimilate so small a part of the Latin 
they deal with that the amount really 
acquired does not pay for the powder.”’ 
The value of the Latin vocabulary in 
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aiding to an understanding of English 
should not be underrated nor overrated. 
The Latin element in good writings var- 
ies from six per cent. to thirty per cent. 
usually. If the study of Latin gave us 
the exact meaning of all these derived 
words, there could be little question as to 
the value and even the necessity of its 
aid in learning English, but let us exam- 
ine the facts. Do Latin teachers teach 
the derivatives? If so, do they teach 
them as the main business of the class or 
incidentally? Are the classes studying 
Latin or etymology? Certainly not the 
latter as a chief aim ; then we have ety- 
mology as a side issue, or at least divided 
attention in the Latin class. Now, most 
of these Latin roots have undergone a 
change of meaning in their new surround- 
ings in English, and the pupil often has 
a faint idea of the correct meaning of the 
derivative from its use in English. In 
the Latin class he learns the primary 
meaning of the Latin root. The instruc- 
tor (who is incidentally teaching etymol- 
ogy) states that the derivative came from 
the Latin root, which means this or that. 
Thereupon the pupil shifts his former 
idea of the meaning of the derivative to 
make it agree with the root idea of the 
word, and he feels wise that he is now in 
possession of the true meaning of the de- 
rived word. Ten to one the idea of the 
meaning of that derivative which he had 
learned from its use in good English was 
more nearly correct than the one he now 
gets from his hasty conclusion that the 
root is a key to the true modern meaning. 
It is interesting and educational to com- 
pare the etymological meaning with the 
present meaning of a derived word, but 
this is possible only when the present 
meaning is known from a study of Eng- 
lish. Trying to learn English through 
Latin is not only a very indirect, cumber- 
some way, but a very unsafe, uncertain 
way aswell. The teaching of etymology 
is by no means so simple as many Latin 
enthusiasts seem to imagine. 

And the syntax of Latin is more for- 
eign than its vocabulary. Its structure 
is entirely different from the structure of 
English because its syntax rests on abso- 
lutely different principles. In Latin the 
relations of words are determined by their 
form and a structure of period entirely 
independent of logical sequence of 
thought. Inflection determines relation, 
and we must hunt up, by the help of the 
endings of the words, which ones are as- 
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sociated in thought. The ancient lan- 
guages were generally of this character. 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French were 
of this nature. When in the friction be- 
tween the two, the inflectional elements 
of both languages had been rubbed off, 
the vigorous young offspring, the Eng- 
lish, declared a new principle of syntax 
by which it could express the relation of 
the words composing the period. This 
new principle of syntax is position, and 
the use of particles and auxiliaries. 
When the relation of a word could no 
longer be indicated by its form, since its 
inflection was lost, it was indicated by its 
position, and on the principle of posi- 
tional syntax the English sentence has 
been developed. Its grammar is entirely 
different from the grammar of the classic 
languages. The syntax of English is 
positional; the syntax of the classic lang- 
uages is inflectional. English is logical, 
Latin is formal. English gives us logical 
sequence of thought. Latin and Greek 
subject the logical to the formal. That 
is, in English the relations are deter- 
mined by sequence and the logical cate- 
gories of the words forming the period, 
while in the classic languages the rela- 
tions and categories are determined by 
the form. Here is a radical difference in 
the principle of structure which makes 
the classic tongues distinctly foreign and 
external to our high school boys and 
girls. The difficulty of learning the lang- 
uage is not the trouble. We need hearty 
food in order to become strong, but we do 
not need raw vegetables and raw meat, 
although our most savory dishes are de- 
rived from these things. Latin and Greek 
are raw food to a large portion of our 
boys and girls. Therefore, Latin as a 
language cannot be considered especially 
adapted to the primary purpose of foreign 
language study. A more readily and 
more certainly assimilated subject would 
serve the educational purpose better. As 
to the secondary purposes of language 
study Latin offers but little. Even col- 
lege graduates cannot use it sufficiently 
well to make it a means of information to 
any considerable extent, and it has 
almost no value as a language of travel 
and communication between us and great 
institutions and great men of other coun- 
tries as modern languages have. 

And the literature of Latin and Greek 
is as foreign to our students as the vocab- 
ulary and the syntax. In spite of the 
fine picturing and graphic style of the 
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straightforward prose-writers of the Ro- 
man republic and the poets of the Aug- 
ustan age (which, of course, are equaled 
by Greek authors), this heathen litera- 
ture is beyond the vital interest of high 
school pupils. The form does not 
attract because it is too difficult, and 
the content does not attract because 
the subject-matter will not assimilate 
with the student’s previous histori- 
cal knowledge. I have repeatedly ques- 
tioned students in Czesar, but have never 
had a single one manifest any interest in 
the report of Czesar’s campaigns in Gaul. 
We know that it has great linguistic and 
historic value, but the high school pupil, 
never, or at best very seldom. To. him 
the march of the 10,000 is the parade of 
moods, tenses, voices, numbers, and per- 
sons of Greek verbs, with some genitive 
absolutes for variety instead of the ana- 
basis and katabasis of Greek mercenaries 
portrayed in matchless style by original 
authority. 

In comparing the modern languages 
with the ancient languages in vocabulary, 
syntax, and literature, we find that the 
modern languages stand much nearer the 
English. This makes them appeal in 
every way more to the learner. not by be- 
ing easier, but by offering more and surer 
points of affinity. For instance, the syn- 
tax of Latin is inflectional; the syntax of 
English is positional; the syntax of Ger- 
man is mixed, it is both inflectional and 
positional, and this dependence on posi- 
tion establishes a point of contact between 
German and English which is very help- 
ful in proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. 

French as a spoken language is practi- 
cally uninflected, although as a written 
language it is inflected. If we teach 
French as as living language we partially 
eliminate the foreign syntax, and so much 
the more surely will the student appro- 
priate the vocabulary, phraseology, and 
literature. 

One educator expressed the opinion 
that the literature of Greek and Latin 
was better adapted to young children 
than the literature of German and French. 
Experience has led me to believe just the 
opposite. From the wealth of the writ- 
ings of Germany and France produced 
during the last three centuries more suit- 
able material for high school reading may 
be chosen than can be found in the ex- 
tant remains of classic tongues. And it 
seems perfectly natural that the literature 
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of two contemporaneous nations with a 
civilization similar to our own should ap- 
peal to students more than the history, 
invective, and hexameters of an age 
which, though brilliant, was almost 
totally different from our own in institu- 
tions and ideals. The translation of lit- 
erature often gives little light to the 
meaning; the interpretation must follow, 
and if to foreign vocabulary, foreign syn- 
tax, and foreign style we still add a for- 
eign civilization, removed 2,000 years in 
time and as far in other respects from our 
own, we have a very formidable barrier 
between the student’s life and the culture 
material he is expected to appropriate. 
The final and most important consider- 
ation and comparison is the relation of 
subject-matter to mind development. We 
have noticed in the comparison of the 
ancient languages and English that Latin 
and Greek vocabulary, syntax, and liter- 
ature are not readily assimilated to the 
student’s previous knowledge. The high 
school age is the age of rapid growth and 
development; it is the period of awaken- 
ing on the part of the student to the real- 
ization of his own power of thought, feel- 
ing and action; it is the period of an en- 
tire shifting of bearing in the relation of 
pupil to teacher, and pupil to subject- 
matter. Up to this time the pupil has 
been taught obedience to commands of 
authority, now he is taught obedience to 
principles of action; previously the pupil 
has memorized facts of knowledge, now, 
during the high school course, the em- 
phasis is shifted from facts to principles, 
and with the awakening reasoning powers 
the pupil discovers the principles under- 
lying the sciences, and draws his own 
conclusions. This plan is altogether in 
keeping with the mind development of 
the high school pupil. ‘During the first 
year in the high school memory is the 
strongest power of the pupil’s mind, but 
reason rapidly develops in the following 
years, and of course the mind demands 
different stimulants. I believe that the 
crude, non-digestible classic languages 
are assimilated only to a very limited de- 
gree at this age, that is, the vocabulary 
which is really known is very small; the 
constructions retained are always the 
simplest, and literary qualities are usually 
missed. I attribute much in this unsat- 
isfactory result to the non-adaptability of 
Latin and Greek to the high school age. 
Again, the methods usually followed 
in the ancient language and the ideal 
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method suggested by Dr. McCrea in the 
article under discussion are not adapted 
to the growing mind of the student. Let 
us consider Dr. McCrea’s ideal course by 
which the pupil should know 2,200 Latin 
words, and to use them when he finishes 
his four years’ course in Latin. The 
student should know 300 Latin words 
and know how to use them at the end of 
the first year, 400 more at the end of the 
second year, 700 more at the end of the 
third year, and 800 more at the end of 
the fourth year. In most ancient lang- 
uage courses the grammar and reader 
occupy the first: year, and reading and 
prose composition the succeeding years. 
Notice what this means. During the 
first year of his high school course the 
student learns little vocabulary and much 
grammar (supposedly). That is, he is 
asked to learn syntax, to do discriminat- 
ing work with foreign material while 
memory is his strongest faculty. Now, 
pedagogically, this order is wrong, and 
if the subject needs to be studied that 
way, it does not adapt itself to the grow- 
ing mind of the pupil. At the age of 
entering the high school the pupil is 
nearest his verbal memory period, and 
we should take advantage of that fact by 
our method. The ancient languages are 
so highly inflected that they cannot read- 
ily be reduced to a rational method of 
language study, but German and French, 
taught as living languages, readily adapt 
themselves to the growing mind of the 
high school pupil. The memorizing ofa 
large vocabulary and the learning of a 
large number of simple model sentences 
form the larger part of the first year’s 
work in these languages. In the first 
year in German the student should learn 
not 300 words with much syntax, but 
1,000 words, little syntax, and many 
easy, model sentences, according to which 
he constructs all that he composes during 
the first year. Composition according to 
models is memory work, while composi- 
tion according to rules is judgment work. 
In every succeeding year the pupils 
should learn 1,000 new words or new 
meanings for words already studied from 
varied readings in the foreign language, 
but the emphasis gradually shifts from 
vocabulary and model sentences to syn- 
tax, construction, means of interpretation 
and literary qualities. This shifting of 
emphasis keeps pace with development 
of mental power in the pupil. Memory 
work where memory is due, and judg- 
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ment work where judgment is due. Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard, says: ‘‘ Studies 
which call for the exercise of a certain 
power of the mind should be taken when 
that power is most actively present in the 
mind of the pupil.’’ 

Therefore for these reasons, and for 
many other better ones which I have not 
time to mention, I conclude that Latin 
does not occupy its present place in our 
high school courses by reason of its in- 
herent worth, its enlivening effect upon 
the student’s intellectual growth, nor its 
adaptability to the high school age. The 
remarkable increase in the number of 
students taking Latin in preparatory 
schools is certainly due to external causes. 
Besides the reason that Latin is a cheap 
subject to teach, as is mentioned in the 
article, another is that mature minds de- 
cide merely that Latin is valuable, and 
put it in the course of study for that 
reason, and because precedent makes 
such action easy. The question is not 
one of value, but of relative value, since 
modern languages stand ready to sup- 
plant Latin if found better. They cer- 
tainly have all the secondary benefits of 
language study on their side, and I be- 
lieve the primary benefit, the purely edu- 
cational benefit also, since in the case of 
modern languages we are much more 
certain that the process of apperception 
will be kept up, and without this there is 
no mental growth. Since the mind works 
from the known to the most nearly re- 
lated unknown, modern languages should 
be studied before ancient languages be- 
cause they are more nearly related to the 
mother tongue. I should say, then, that 
to proceed naturally and logically in lan- 
guage study we should first extend lan- 
guage training with the mother tongue 
so far that the foreign idiom would not 
injure the native speech; then take up 
the modern languages and teach them as 
living languages as other modes of ex- 
pression used now by other civilized peo- 
ple not far different from our own, and 
then go back to the classic languages 
with a power to master the ancient ma- 
terial, to see clearly the difference between 
the root meaning and modern meaning of 
Latin and Greek derivatives, and to com- 
prehend what relations are to be ex- 
pressed in language before we see a 
totally different way to express them. 

The disciplinary value of the study of 
the Latin language and the cultural value 
of the study of Latin literature may be 
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obtained at the college age, but not at 
the high school age. And I am led to 
this conclusion mostly by a consideration 
of the relation of subject-matter to mind 
development. Let us always remember 
that whatever be our department, we are 
teaching pupils, and not simply Latin or 
modern languages. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. 
P. Breidinger said the method of presen- 
tation was one of the chief reasons why 
the study of Latin is so unsatisfactory. 
Mr. J. C. Diehl, of Erie, said the percen- 
tage of pupils studying Latin in the Erie 
high school has decreased during recent 
years. Supt. H.J. Wightman commended 
Mr. Leonard’s paper and agreed with it. 
He thought the influence of Latin on the 
after-life of the pupil was not so great or 
so permanent as that of some other sub- 
jects. Mr. H. D. Hopkins, of Titusville, 
thought the best results were obtained 
from pupils studying Latin. Mr. Coffin 
said that, as a result of an investigation, 
he has learned that seventy-five per cent. 
of professional men attributed much of 
their best educational training to the 
study of Latin. Mr. Birch, of Reading, 
was opposed to the substitution of Ger- 
man for Latin in our high schools. 

A paper was then read by H. D. Hop- 
kins, principal of the Titusville High 
School on 


PUPIL CO-OPERATION IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT. 


When your committee asked me to 
open this discussion they told me that 
Williamsport had the ‘‘ School City’’ 
form of pupil co-operation, and, that they 
expected Vice-Principle Weaver to speak 
from his experience and tell us of its 
strong and weak points. 

I had never experimented with any of 
the so-called pupil co-operative forms of 
government; and I may as well admit 
that I look upon them as of doubtful ex- 
pediency, but I am open to conviction 
and may become an early convert to the 
Williamsport methods. 

Every rational form of school govern- 
ment is based upon three fundamental 
facts: first, that children between the 
ages of five and twenty are not capable of 
exercising complete self-control : second, 
that the ability to control one’s self devel- 
ops slowly in early childhood, but rapidly 
during adolescence: third, that some one 
must control when pupils do not control 
themselves. It also has certain definite 
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objects to obtain. It matters not what 
methods we use, we are all working with 
the same broad purposes and high ideals. 
We no longer look upon school discipline 
as an end in itself but merely as a means, 
or method, of keeping order. If this were 
our only object the strictest military 
methods would doubtless give the best 
results. No, we all feel that our disci- 
pline must have a higher and nobler aim 
than just to secure straight lines, orderly 
movements, and prompt obedience. Its 
chief purpose is not restrictive, but form- 
ative—to mold character aright. 

To have an orderly school, a suitable en- 
vironment for school work is of course 
absolutely essential. Yet this is but the 
more apparent aim, the tangible result of 
all methods. A school in perfect order 
does not prove that right influences are 
exerted, or that it is a well-disciplined 
school. When we take into consideration 
the nobler and truer purpose of all dis- 
cipline and strive to make it a means of 
strengthening and developing all that is 
good in our boys and girls, and at the 
same time a means of repressing and, if 
possible, eradicating evil tendencies, we 
realize that our method of securing order 
is indeed of more vital importance than 
the order secured. Then the real ques- 
tion before us is, by what form of school 
discipline can we give our young people 
the greatest help in acquiring self-control, 
and the strongest incentives towards 
noble living, at the same time securing 
suitable conditions for school work. This 
is the problem of problems in school 
management and is as yet unsolved. 

All answers to this question should be 
based upon a careful study of the mental 
and moral condition, capabilities, and 
growth of the pupils under consideration. 
This brings high school teachers face to 
face with the rapid and mysterious de- 
velopments of adolescence. Imperfectly 
as we understand this transition period, 
all agree upon one point,—that at this 
time boys and girls must be given greater 
freedom of action than they have before 
enjoyed. They must learn to feel their 
responsibility and use this freedom 
aright. In some way we must change or 
transfer obedience to personal authority 
into a free and intelligent response to 
what is reasonable, just, helpful, and 
necessary in school life. This can 
come only when the pupil is free to 
choose and to act. We must seek to de- 
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will stand the strain of school life. In 
short, I believe that the moral influence 
exerted, the moral training given our pu- 
pils, is the only true standard by which 
to judge the success or failure of school 
discipline. 

The object of this discussion is to learn 
by’ what means others are accomplishing 
such results. Experience is the best 
teacher. Each has his own method and 
his reason for using it. Frankly stated it 
may be helpful to some one else. 

In our school we have no rules. Pu- 
pils are expected to conduct themselves 
in a suitable manner, and are accountable 
to the teacher for improper conduct. 
The teacher’s word is law. All authority, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, is 
vested in him, but he holds it with this 
feeling that he is willing and anxious to 
let it pass from him as rapidly, and as 
far, as is consistent with the welfare of 
those under his care. 

We can secure better results in this 
way than in any other. For it seems to 
me that the teacher is more capable than 
any one else of deciding what conditions 
should prevail in the school room. He 
knows what liberties may be allowed, 
and what tendencies should be held in 
check. If heis worthy of his position he 
can form the broadest and fairest judg- 
ments about the every-day happenings of 
school life. 

A strong teacher (and I do not wish to 
find a method by which a weak teacher 
can earn a living in school at the expense 
of the pupil) can give the greatest freedom 
to pupils individually and collectively. 
Most pupils acquire the power of self- 
control very slowly, and only when given 
a chance to practice it under favorable 
conditions. We should not expect to see 
perfect self-control on the part of even 
our best high school pupils. They are 
too young; the temptations too many. 
Yet they should know that we expect 
them to put forth their best efforts. 
When they see that we are glad to give 
them all the liberties possible, all that 
they will use aright; when they realize 
that they are expected to show a constant 
growth in the power of self-control, and 
that the teacher is present to help them 
gain this power; when they know that 
he has absolute authority, but will not 
use it unless they fail to control them- 
selves, they are working under what 
seems to me the most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of character 
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along right lines. In this way the earn- 
est, considerate teacher works with every 
pupil under his care, and thus establishes 


in fact, if not in name, a most desirable | 


form of pupil co-operative government. 
Nearly all high school pupils will re- 


spond willingly and earnestly to such | 


methods of government, but there will 
always be a few at first who either cannot 


or will not exercise proper self-control. To | 


such the teacher can render most valuable 
assistance. If he studies each boy and 
girl individually, if from a broad and 
sympathetic knowledge of adolescent 
needs he deals patiently yet firmly with 
each, if he shows a kindly interest in the 
welfare of each, by personal conference 
he can bring any boy or girl to see the 
justice of his requirements. He can then 
appeal to every noble impulse, and often 
inspire an earnest effort towards right 


living. A troublesome pupil cannot be | 


reformed by the instantaneous processes. 
Moral perceptions and powers always 
grow and mature slowly. 
spirit, a slight growth in the right direc- 
tion, is all we need expect at first. With 
this time will give us the victory. When 
all has been done, there may be some that 
we cannot reach and cannot inspire. If 


so they will soon drop out of school. We 
regret it, but can rest assured that if the 
efforts of a strong, earnest teacher have 
failed, no other influence would have 
succeeded. 

In the high school we are dealing with 
boys and girls at the most critical period 


of their school life. Another has well 


said, ‘‘ There is no greater blessing that | 


can come to a boy at this age, when he 
does not understand himself, than a good 


strong teacher that understands him, has | 


faith in him, and will day by day lead 
him till he can walk alone.’’ I have 
come to look upon ability to manage high 


school pupils successfully as the teacher’s | 
As it is | 
the most exacting and the most enervat- | 
ing work he has to do, so it is the most | 


most important qualification. 


far-reaching in its effects for good or evil. 
I would willingly work for a smaller sal- 


ary if I could be free from this responsi- | 


bility, but I do not see how I can be and 
still continue teaching. Others have 
attempted to solve this problem by intro- 


ducing some form of pupil government. | 
| ernment in the Williamsport high school. 


For a time they have been able to main- 

tain suitable order in school, but most of 

the experiments have been short-lived. 
For the spy system, usually dignified 
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| by the term monitorial, I have nothing 


but contempt. I know of no worse sys- 
tem of school management. I would ad- 
vise teachers so ignorant, or so indolent 
as to use this method of discipline, to seek 


| other employment where they will do less 


harm to the rising generation. 
The more elaborate forms of pupil co- 


| operation afford valuable training along 


certain lines, especially in debate, parlia- 
mentary practice, executive management, 
the functions and duties of citizenship. 
They also afford an excellent opportunity 
for wire-pulling, class rule, personal favor- 
itism, and what amounts to ‘‘ boss rule’”’ 
in one form or another. Doubtless pupils 
enjoy framing their own laws, may make 
good ones, and obey them more willingly; 
but when all has been said I fail to see 
the training in self-control, the moral 
strengthening claimed for this form of 
school government. For in the last analy- 
sis, the so-called pupil government is not 
self-government, individual self-control, 
but government by another, or others, 
instead of the teacher. The administra- 
tion of discipline is entrusted to others 
with the consent of the pupil, or at least 
a majority of them. but none the less on 
that account are most pupils governed by 
others. Moreover, authority is given to 
those who are too immature, however 
good their intentions, to sit in judgment 
upon the acts and motives of a school- 
mate, and too inexperienced to aid those 
that most need help in developing char- 
acter and acquiring self-mastery. I would 
rather my boy should be subject to the 
absolute authority of a teacher than to 
the control of his schoolmates. If he 
must fear either, let it be the teacher. If 
severe measures must be taken, let him 
stand before one as able and as willing to 
sympathize and to encourage as to com- 
mand, rather than before a jury of his as- 
sociates. The force of persuasion may 
do more for him than the persuasion of 
force. At any rate the teacher can use 
both, the jury but the latter. In school 
work, and especially in matters of dis- 
cipline, it is the personality of the teacher 
that counts. His is the strongest in- 
fluence for good that can be brought to 
bear upon the school. ° 

Mr. A. M. Weaver, of Williamsport, 
then outlined the system of student gov- 


The Principal of this school, Mr. P. M. 


! Bullard, thinks the monarchical form of 


government in our high schools should 
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give way to pupil self-government. Mr. 
Koch thought the plan of self-government 
developed pupils of positive rather than 
negative character. Supt. Jones, of West 
Chester, said that statistics show that 
pupil self-government as a rule is a fail- 
ure. He thought government by the 


teacher need not be monarchical. 

After a few announcements by Prof. 
Kelchner, the meeting adjourned at 11.45 
a. m. 

There were nearly a hundred persons 
present at the morning session. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE enrollment of members was con- 
tinued shortly after one o’clock. 
Prof. Albert H. Welles, principal of the 
Scranton High School, opened the dis- 
cussion of the question of “‘ The Principal 
and the Teachers in their Official Rela- 
tions’’ in the following paper : 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS IN THEIR 
OFFICIAL RELATIONS. 


The high school of to-day has ex- 
panded like everything else in this pre- 
sent age. Instead of being a part of a 
building in which the lower grades were 
also taught, with, at the most, only one 
assistant to the principal, today the 
modern high school occupies a separate 
building, specially equipped with labora- 
tory facilities, well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, complete in every requirement. 
Instead of a few students there are many 
enrolled, and in place of the principal 
with one assistant, there are as many in 
the ‘faculty as formerly students in the 
high school. The conditions being so 
different from those of a generation ago 
the relations of the principal to the school 
have also materially changed. 

Except in the smaller schools, the prin- 
cipal, unless from personal choice he 
elects so to do, is not required or expected 
by those in authority to do any teaching. 
In fact so complex have become the 
duties in administering the affairs of the 
school that there will be little time to de- 
vote to class instruction. The principal, 
then from being a teacher has become the 
superintendent, or supervising principal, 
to be more exact, of the building entrusted 
to him. Consequently his acquaintance 
with the individual pupil is not as inti- 
mate as when he met every one in school 
part of the time. And to impress his 
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personality on the school and to give 
direction to the work, he must rely more 
than in earlier conditions on the corps of 
teachers who are his assistants. 

The organization of the modern high 
school is as follows : First comes the Board 
of Control, composed of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Where the 
board is composed of many members, 
they may appoint several to have charge 
of the high school, or the whole board 
may be responsible. In turn they dele- 
gate part of their authority, so far as ad- 
ministration is concerned, to the superin- 
tendent, elected by them, and in part to 
the principal, and as assistants the other 
members of the faculty. It may be con- 
sidered advisable to divide the teachers 
into two grades, first heads pf depart- 
ments, such as English, history, science, 
mathematics, modern languages, ancient 
languages, etc., and second, assistant 
teachers, or all teachers may be elected 
equal in rank, the only distinction being 
that due to seniority of appointment. 
Practically, in any event, as all must 
satisfy the requirements of the state law 
as to qualifications, in the eyes of the 
board all are elected on a par. As the 
principal represents the board in the high 
school, as the superintendent does in a 
larger field in all the schools, he has the 
legal right to call upon all the faculty for 
any reasonable service during the school 
year. 

Very rarely can it fall to any one’s lot 
to organize a school. Usually the new 
man is called to a position as the succes- 
sor of one who has left his impress on 
the work and who has loyal followers 
ready to institute comparisons between 
the method of the new principal with 
those of his predecessor. When the prin- 
cipal is promoted by the School Board 
from the faculty to fill a vacancy instead 
of being elected from outside there will, 
of course, be others ambitious for the 
honor who may sometimes be stern critics. 

If a new man is simply to blindly fol- 
low the traditions of an old established 
school, it will be an easy matter to get 
along without any difficulty. But if, 
after a careful study of the situation and 
the local needs, the latter being a very 
important determining factor, the prin- 
cipal conscientiously believes that certain 
changes are for the benefit of the school, 
he may encounter opposition. For the 
natural tendency is always towards con- 
servatism, to continue to do things as 
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they have been done. No man made 
more radical changes than did Dr. Eliot 
when he assumed the Presidency of Har- 
vard University, and no one was ever 
more successful in building up the insti- 
tution to its present high position. And 
change not for the mere sake of doing 
something different, but for the better- 
ment of the school must naturally come, 
and without the active and hearty coOper- 
ation of the faculty, the largest success 
cannot be realized. 

Now as to the personnel of the faculty. 
The principal of a public high school has 
little to say, except in an advisory capa- 
city with regard to the selection of a 
faculty. He does not bear the same re- 
lation to them that the head master of a 
private school does. He will do all in 
his power to legitimately assist the board 
to get the best teacher, but in case of any 
mistake, in selection, and letters of re- 
commendation do not always tell the 
** truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,’’ he has not the power of re- 
moval in the case of incompetency, if 
there should be any occasion. He must 
take his faculty as he finds them, but for- 
tunately in a community which is inter- 


ested in the local high school there is very 
little danger of mistake in the proper 
selection of the teachers. 

The time has come, we believe, when 
we may speak of the teaching profession. 
More and more are college-trained teach- 
ers entering upon the work as their life 


vocation, not as an avocation. In some 
places the board insists that the first re- 
quisite of an applicant shall be that he 
presents a college diploma. The young 
man who formerly took up the work as 
an easy makeshift, while he was saving 
money to study law or medicine, or the- 
ology, or go into business, or the young 
woman who had no higher motive than 
to accumulate sufficient for a wedding 
trousseau, has no place in the modern 
high school. The standards of education 
are being so rapidly raised and the re- 
quirements for admission to the ranks are 
made so strict, that to be a member of a 
high school faculty presupposes a person 
mai above the average in educa- 
on. 

The idea longer prevalent, that when 
a person could not do anything else he 
could teach, or that one can make a suc- 
cess of teaching and devote only the time 
in the short school day for five days a 
week is being rapidly exploded. One 
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who is jack of all trades is usually master 
of none. It cannot be denied that since 
the actual hours demanded in the school 
room are few, and even in the best schools 
all told less than two hundred days are 
required in the school year, the tempta- 
tion is great for those who receive small 
salaries to give their outside time to work 
entirely foreign to that of their profes- 
sion, instead of preparing for greater op- 
portunities in the great work of teaching 
than which there is no greater or more 
important in this country of ours. 

We all deplore the fact that teaching 
does not offer the financial inducements 
that it should, and every one has a right 
to earn all he can, but thinking of a grand 
old teacher who has completed a half-cen- 
tury of service in a college chair, on a 
small salary, we remember his remarks 
as to the unearned increments of the pro- 
fession. But other professions also com- 
plain of the inadequate compensation. 
Only this month, we read in a local paper 
of a movement on foot among the medical 
fraternity to raise their fees, a prominent 
doctor asserting that at the present rate 
of charge the average income of a physi- 
cian was not more than that of a hod- 
carrier! The underpaid clergyman is not 
peculiar to one denomination but to all, 
and agencies for relief for disabled or aged 
ministers do not solve the problem satis- 
factorily. If the army of teachers would 
satisfy those in authority that they are 
devoted to their profession, that they are 
spending their leisure in self-improve- 
ment along the line of their individual 
work, that they are willing to pass ex- 
aminations as is now done in some places 
to demonstrate their fitness for a more 
advanced position, the profession would 
receive better recognition. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and if the compen- 
sation should be sufficient so that the 
teacher should not feel obliged to do out- 
side work during the long vacation, but 
would be able to spend the summer in 
building up mind and body for the com- 
ing school year, how much better our 
schools would be in consequence ? 

The type of teacher who is often tardy 
at the beginning of the session, but who 
is always the first to leave at the closing 
gong, who is indifferent to the progress 
of the class, careless in correcting papers, 
and doing the routine work assigned, 
who works by the clock and never has 
time to assist backward pupils after hours 
is fortunately rare, but one such, if pres- 
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ent in a school, may do avast amount of 
harm. 

The earnest, faithful, conscientious 
teacher, to whom the scholars go with 
readiness, confident of ready sympathy 
and fair play, who is stern in discipline, 
but can relax at the right time, who is 
just, but always merciful, who reaches 
the mind of the pupil through the heart, 
and who finds time to go with classes on 
rambles, that he may get better acquain- 
ted with the interests of the pupils, with 
a faculty made up of such, there will be 
no trouble in carrying out to completion 
any plans formulated by the principal. 

There may be an honest difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of a certain 
change, and the faculty may not always 
be convinced that a certain course is ad- 
vantageous ; but once a policy is outlined 
and endorsed by the superintendent and 
the Board of Control, common honesty 
requires the teachers to carry out the in- 
structions. The only way to test a law 
is to enforce it. As Roosevelt said when 
Police Commissioner of New York and it 
was suggested to him that certain laws 
were to be interpreted liberally, he would 
enforce all laws under his jurisdiction. 
If they were good, the welfare of the 
people demanded it, if bad they should 
be carried out to see wherein they might 
be remedied or repealed. And since after 
all the blame falls on the principal in case 
of any mistake, it is only fair that those 
who do not have to stand the conse- 
quences personally should enforce all offi- 
cial requests. 

Since the mere administrative duties 
have so multiplied that too little time to 
visit class rooms is often found, the spirit 
of the school, the character which the 
principal wishes to impress on his own 
school must rest largely on the correct in- 
terpretation of his desires through a faith- 
ful faculty, whose contract, if nothing 
else, requires them to perform all duties 
belonging to their position in the official 
family of high school teachers. The 
school, at whose head is one well quali- 
fied by education and training for the 
position, with the teachers loyal, respon- 
sive, unselfishly devoted to the school, 
interested in their profession, not negli- 
gent of the ambitions and human inter- 
ests of their scholars, is bound to bea great 
factor for good. Let us stand together, 
work together, confer together for the 
best interests of our schools, principals 


and faculties in their official relations, 








loyal to the school, to each other, and to 
the great work of education. 


RELATION OF PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS, 


The second paper on this subject was 
by Prof. H. M. Ferren, principal of the 
Allegheny High School, as follows : 

Just as the combined efforts of both 
principals and teachers are indispensable 
to the success of such meetings as this, 
so the welfare of our schools depends 
upon their hearty co-operation. As the 
previous speaker has so ably discussed 
the duties of the teachers to their princi- 
pal, no apology will be necessary, if I 
confine my remarks to the question: 
What should be the principal’s attitude 
to the teachers? The following sugges- 
tions are submitted in ten separate items, 
which, if they meet with your approval, 
might conveniently be termed— 


THE PRINCIPAL’S DECALOGUE. 


1. Treat your teachers with the same 
tact, benevolence and helpfulness that 
you would have them show their pupils. 

2. Be perfectly candid and sincere, even 
though you occasionally find it unpieas- 
ant. When once your teachers are con- 
vinced of your uprightness and true 
friendship, they will not resent your can- 
dor. 

3. Let your criticism be sympathetic, 
and let the teacher concerned be the first 
and, if possible, the only person to hear 
it. If you transmit an adverse criticism 
through the agency of others, the recipi- 
ent may justly question your courage and 
sincerity. 

4. Do not use your pupils as secret 
sowers of information about their teach- 
ers, nor allow your ear to become a wil- 
ling receptacle for petty school gossip. 
You cannot expect your teachers to main- 
tain good discipline if you manfest di- 
rectly or indirectly, any lack of confi- 
dence in them. By catering to popular- 
ity at their expense you will undermine 
the very ground on which you stand. 

5. Never permit a pupil to speak disre- 
spectfully toor about a teacher in your 
presence. Rather incur the animosity of 
certain pupils, parents and politicians 
than allow the humblest member of your 
faculty to be needlessly abused. Who- 
ever is worthy of teaching in your school 
is also deserving of your unequivocal pro- 
tection. If you tolerate or connive at any 
insolent language about him, you will 
yourself be sowing seeds of anarchy. 
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6. Give your teachers a voice in the 
government of your school. Under an 
arbitrary regime they will soon deterior- 
ate to irresponsible slaves. The toga of 
authority cannot fall upon all who possess 
executive ability. Many of them do not 
even desire that it should. However, 
their merits ought to be appreciated and 
their services utilized—not as a conces- 
sion to them on the part of their superi- 
ors, but solely in the interest of the com- 
munity whom they serve. Therefore, 
their advice and help should be solicited 
in administrative questions. This the 
principal could do more effectively in 
private interviews than at the regular 
faculty meetings, where parliamentary 
punctiliousness and a superabundance of 
eloquence may be fatal to calm delibera- 
tion. 

7. Do not feel aggrieved or humiliated 
in case any of your teachers discover seri- 
ous defects in your administration and 
suggest something better than has oc- 
curred to you. If you succeed in bring- 


ing to a focus and in carrying out the 
best thought of your co-laborers, you will 
more than compensate for any lack of 
originality on your part. 


After all, the 
doer is entitled to as much credit as the 
deviser, and usually he receives more. 
To banish the last remnant of injured 
pride rankling in your breast, you need 
only recall Gcoethe’s beautiful words: 
‘* Who is the happiest person on earth? 
He who with all his heart can rejoice 
over the merits of others and can share 
their joys as if they were his own.” . 

8. Simplify and centralize your record- 
ing and grading systems. Otherwise 
you may degenerate into a mere manipu- 
lator of figures, while the work of your 
teachers may be seriously hampered by a 
great amount of useless drudgery. Oh, 
how I despise a system of grading that 
measures knowledge by hundredths, and 
necessitates an endless process of averag- 
ing! Just as though knowledge were a 
thing to be cut and sliced and piled up 
indiscriminately like so many bales of 
hay! 

g. Assemble your teachers from time to 
time for pedagogical conferences. When 
matters of an elementary nature are to be 
discussed, only the younger and less ex- 
perienced members of your faculty need 
be summoned. Some of these meetings 
should be held at your home, and be more 
or less informal. ‘To conduct a teachers’ 
conference successfully you should be 
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thoroughly posted on the theory of teach- 
ing, and should never cease to give in- 
structions yourself. As the best pedago- 
gical literature has, for the past century 
and a half, been appearing in Germany 
and Switzerland, you should acquire at 
least a reading knowledge of German 
and, if possible, of French. The English- 
speaking peoples have as yet accom- 
plished so little in pedagogy that no per- 
son can become a master of the subject 
through the medium of the English lan- 
guage alone. Would that I could say 
this loud enough to be heard from Maine 
to Texas! 

10. Organize your faculty before you 
attempt to organize the various classes of 
your school. You should study the pecu- 
liar qualifications of your teachers; and 
should place each one where he or she 
can be of greatest service. This refers 
not only to the subjects in the curriculum, 
but also to the various executive duties 
for which the principal may require their 
assistance. It is a common mistake to 
make every home-room teacher the advi- 
sor of the pupils reporting to him. The 
mere fact that he is a custodian of their 
wraps and school supplies does not prove 
his ability to guide them in their studies. 
Such advisory functions should, in fair- 
ness to the pupils, be entrusted only to 
experienced teachers who are thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions and the rou- 
tine of the school. It is better to have 
but one competent adviser, or ordinarius, 
for every three or four sections than to 
impress inexperienced persons into this 
important service. These advisors would, 
moreover, constitute the principal’s cabi- 
net in disciplinary questions and in all 
matters pertaining to the course of study. 

Self-evident as some of the above state- 
ments may seem, I could not refrain from 
making them. Our educational system 
is still in its infancy. Therefore, we must 
again and again and again utter the most 
elementary truths, even at the risk of be- 
ing considered platitudinarians. 


THE COURSE IN PHYSICS. 


“The Course in Physics’’ was the 
subject of a paper by J. D. Stark, of the 
Johnstown high school, as follows: 

The subject now known as Physics 
has been in existence in its essentials for 
centuries, since for the most part it is 
the foundation science. For three gen- 
erations it has been the chief and quite 
commonly the only secondary science 
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taught, and yet in spite of its marvelous 
advance as a science, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
in his work on Adolescence, claims that 
‘* physics is now well along in the stages 
of educational decadence.’’ He claims 
that less than eight per cent. of all boys 
now in high school are taking the subject. 
Let us consider in brief some of his de- 
ductions. He says that boys and girls in 
their teens have a natural love for nature, 
which must be stimulated and developed 
by more simple and direct nature study 
than our modern physics gives; that 
there is (a) too much classical nomencla- 
ture, (b) too much formulz, (c) too much 
morphology in our secondary science, all 
of which tends to “‘ break the child spirit 
and causes him to lose his love for nature.” 

All of this may be true, and we are 
often led to believe it is, but I think, 
nevertheless, that the subject can be pre- 
sented in such a way that the boy or girl 
shall lose none of his love of nature and 
still take up the work as now outlined 
by the best secondary texts and College 
Entrance Boards. The course can be 


made practical, technical, scientific, and, 
withal, interesting. 
Physics generaliy is pursued at the 


same time in the course with Cicero or 
Virgil; the pupil then, I believe, can 
stand the vocabulary of his sciences. 
The formulz of physics should not, ina 
secondary school, exceed the ability of a 
student in plane geometry and as to 
‘‘accurate perception,’’ ‘‘close study of 
related parts’’ and delicacy of work that 
might be understood to illustrate the 
third objection made by Dr. Hall—all of 
these cannot exceed the application re- 
quired in the study of endings, etc., in 
the language. 

The subject must be taught as a means 
of mental training as much as for its prac- 
tical bearing, and where Dr. Hall has 
discovered one extreme it seems to. me 
that the pendulum often swings to other 
extremes of making the subject one long 
play-spell for laboratory work and a con- 
tinuous entertainment or course of amuse- 
ments for class work. A happy mean 
must be struck. 

Boys want things that will move, such 
as wheels, tops, dynamos, water-wheels, 
etc. They like to talk about atoms, X- 
rays and motors. They like useful 
things, as engines, trolley-cars, tele- 
graphic apparatus, shops and factories. 
Well, teach all of these, use them all, I 
say, but properly and effectively. Phys- 
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ics is a hard subject; have it understood 
as such by the class. Work, and not 
play, should be the motto. Get interest 
in the static by the interest generated by 
the dynamic and motive. 

Now, if physics as it is taught receives 
adverse criticism which is just, it is for 
those teaching it to restore it to its former 
position. But the fact that physics has 
been so largely made an elective subject, 
and the curriculum so greatly enlarged 
by the addition of so many subjects, in- 
cluding the sciences, explains to a great 
degree at least the apparent decadence. 

It formerly took the place of all ele- 
mentary science and nature study. Now 
it comes too late in the course, and must 
properly be considered as pure science, 
which, of course, will be difficult for 
many. Still we cannot be held responsi- 
ble in this work for all the nature training 
the child receives, and we must not teach 
it with that in view. It should be placed 
in the fourth year of the high school 
course, or at least after the pupil has had 
geometry, and it might be restored, in 
part, to its former prominence by making 
it a required subject instead of elective in 
many of our schools. 

The following may be suggestive to 
teachers interested in this subjed : 

A. Aims in Teaching the Subject. 

1. To impart useful information. To 
know and understand the great phe- 
nomena of nature and the laws pertain- 
ing tosame. To know the practical side 
in its application. 

2. To develop scientific mind. Science 
teaches the mind to classify and arrange, 
the scientific, practical, arranging mind 
of value in all professions and business. 
Physics always looks for truth, and pre- 
cise truth. In the main a hard subject 
requires work, hard work—not intended 
as an amusement. Recitation should re- 
quire as much time in preparation as a les- 
son in Latin or Greek. 

3. To train observation. Teacher 
should be a constant observer, and should 
make use of everything in his experience 
to aid in the class. Pupils trained to 


observe. 


4. Totrain the eye and hand. Accu- 
rate seeing. Delicate handling. Care is 
a necessity in all the work. Awkward, 
careless pupils materially helped. 

5. Invention, discovery, revelation, by 
use of apparatus properly manipulated. 

6. To enlarge the vocabulary. New 
terms learned. Precise and accurate 
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statements made lead to correct expres- 
sion, since correct logical thought must 
precede correct language. 

B. Needs. 1. Sufficient room for the 
work. 2. Plenty of light. 3. A care- 
fully-selected stock of apparatus to meet 
the necessary needs, but not a useless 
abundance. 4. More time at the teach- 
er’s disposal than for any other high 
school subject. Not less than nine 
months for the course. 

C. The Course. This will be largely 
what the teacher makes it, since the sub- 
ject differs so widely from most others. 

Work considered under heads. 1. Top- 
ics for discussion. Recitation accom- 
panied by teacher’s explanation. 2. 
Demonstrations before the class. 3. 
Problems. 4. Quizzes and tests. 5. In- 
dividual laboratory work. 

D. Hints. All apparatus and appli- 
ances at hand should be put to use. All 
apparatus should be kept clean and free 
from rust, repaired and well arranged. 
Demonstrate freely during recitation. 
Ride the ‘‘hobby”’ outside of regular 
hours. Apparatus which is suggestive 


and interesting may be set up in labora- 
tory before time for its use to stimulate 


interest. Occasional talks outside of class 
time can be given with profit. Use of 
lantern at such times suggested. Visit 
local plants, factories, etc. Apply sub- 
ject to local interests. With limited 
amount of apparatus use “rotation 
method.”’ 

Individual laboratory work can be done 
so that the College Entrance Require- 
ments may be met and at the same time 
the course be practical and full of interest 
to the class. The note-book containing 
the full description and complete data 
and results of experiments performed by 
the pupil individually is a necessary part 
of the secondary course. 

Ample material for the laboratory work 
can be selected from College Entrance 
Requirements, or more specifically from 
such sources as the ‘‘ Requirement in 
Elementary Experimental Physics for 
Admission to Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School,’ by Edwin 
H. Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; the course 
now used in common by the high schools 
of New York State, prepared for the most 
part by representative science teachers of 
the State, and the National Physics 
Course. 

At least thirty-five experiments from 
these standard courses should be selected, 
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of which not over a dozen should be 
qualitative. At least ten should be in 
mechanics and hydrostatics, from three to 
six in heat, about two in sound, and the 
balance carefully selected to make a well- 
rounded course and to conform with time, 
needs and equipment. 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


{ £Prof. G. G. Von Der Groeben, Erie, 
read the following upon the ‘‘ Teaching 
of Modern Languages.”’ 

The teaching of modern languages in 
its present form is of comparatively re- 
cent date. It is not so very long ago 
when a certain knowledge of Latin and 
Greek was essential for a thorough edu- 
ucation, and modern languages, at least 
in the curriculum of the school, played a 
very modest part. In the last years 
there has been a remarkable change, and 
German and French are more and more 
recognized by the universities of this 
country as trainers of the mind as good 
as Latin, while Greek is even more and 
more disappearing. While there cannot 
be any doubt about methods used in the 
instruction in classical languages, it is 
different with modern languages. How 
these should be taught is still one of 
those unsolved problems that confront 
the teacher. We are here, if I may say 
so, between two fires. The demand of 
the university and the college is ‘‘Sprach- 
verstandniss,’’ while the patrons of the 
school are more in favor.of ‘‘ Sprachfer- 
tigheit,’’ and care very little about gram- 
mar and the reading of classics. They 
wish to see visible results. Both havea 
just claim, as the number of our pupils 
going to college is growing from year to 
year. The question is now what methods 
should we use—the reading and grammar 
method or a conversational or so-called 
natural method? Each has its pro and 
contra. The discussion of this question 
will be the subject of our conference. 

Before coming to this, I would like to 
say a few words about the teacher of 
modern languages who does not yet en- 
joy the position which he is qualified to 
fill. The teacher of Greek and Latin, or 
the Classics, is still considered by many 
as superior and is paid a higher salary. 
This I think is not just. The teacher of 
German and French in the high school 
has in most cases an education as high as 
his colleague in the ancient languages, 
and he certainly needs it. His general 
education must be of a very high degree. 
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He needs not only a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the languages he teaches, but 
he must be prepared to answer any ques- 
tion that may arise in the reading. He 
must know certainly something of every- 
thing of art, customs, army, geography, 
etc., of the country the language of which 
he is teaching. The question is before 
us, How can we raise the standing of the 
teacher of modern languages ? 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Miss Mabel E. Mulock, of the Altoona 
high schools, discussed the question, 
‘*To What Extent should the History of 
Literature be Studied in High School?’’ 

To what extent should the history of 
literature be studied in the high school is 
a question answered by each high school 
in its own way; we feel almost safe in 
saying a problem solved in as many ways 
as there are high schools in the State. 
The answer to the question depends to a 
certain extent on three propositions: first, 
what literature is; second, to what pur- 
pose we study literature; third, in how far 
the study of the history of literature is 
necessary in accomplishing that purpose. 

Arlo Bates has said that literature is 
‘genuine emotion adequately expressed.” 
Can we know and comprehend emotion 
without knowing the causative influen- 
ces? Another defines it as a ‘‘ force that 
has made the world.’’ Can we fully ap- 
preciate this unless we know the elements 
that combine to create that force? ‘“The 
world’s history,’’ we have again. This 
term itself forbids a knowledge apart 
from a knowledge of the time in which it 
was produced. 

Suppose the high school should permit 
the student to study literature without 
such a knowledge, to read the classics as 
isolated pieces of literature on the ground 
that a story is a story, a poem a poem, 
capable of being enjoyed regardless of the 
period or the mood in which it was writ- 
ten. He might enjoy it; we shall not 
dispute that; but what is the nature of his 
interest inthe book? Genuine, possibly, 
but probably transient; surely not com- 
prehensive. On the other hand, suppose 
that the pupil has the history of literature 
as a daily food, as an end in and of itself, 
on the ground that he cannot know too 
much concerning literature. What will be 
the result? He will know so much about 
the world of letters that he will have no 
desire to enter that world for himself. 
There must bea happy medium. 
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What is our purpose in having him 
study literature? That he may know 
some of the most delightful stories of the 
ages? Ifthat were all the question would 
answer itself. That he may increase his 
own wealth of enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion; increase his own power of interpre- 
tation of the master thoughts of the ages; 
that he may establish standards of lite- 
tary style and literary excellence for his 
own work, and for a standard of compari- 
son? All these are, technically, worthy 
aims; but all these are not enough. To 
establish standards of right living, to 
fathom the possibilities of human life as is 
not given to any one man to do in his 
short span of years, to know what brav- 
ery means, to know what moral courage 
means, to learn through the sincerest 
thought of the past what have been the 
ideals of manhood and womanhood as the 
world progressed, to take into his own 
life and character those ideals, this is 
worth while. But how is all this to be 
helped by the study of the history of liter- 
ature? 

In a most essential way, by helping him 
to comprehend what hereads. If we be- 
lieve with Carlyle that to truly know a 
man we must know “his effect on soci- 
ety and how procured, and society’s 
effect on him and how procured,’’ how 
much the more must we believe that we 
cannot know the man’s work without 
knowing the conditions under which he 
worked. The study of literature is the 
act of getting ex rapport with the mood 
of the writer; or of entering the creative 
thought which is the soul of every classic. 
Such a knowledge of contemporary con- 
ditions I believe to be essential to the 
comprehensive reading of any great or 
good book; for literature is the convic- 
tion of the times in which it was written. 

You may wonder if I am about to pro- 
pose the exhaustive study of the history 
of literature in the high school. And 
almost I can hear that word, such a bug- 
bear in the English Department—time. 
By no means study the history exhaus- 
tively, neither let it alone. It should be 
studied to the extent that excites desire 
for literature itself, rather than to the 
point of satiety; as a means to the end 
that the pupil shall read with pleasure 
and with comprehension. 

Such a study does not take so much: 
time as we imagine. In one day a class 
may haveso thorough an interest aroused 
in a certain period, in a certain phase of 
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intellectual progress, or in the epoch-mak- 
ing bravery of some one man stemming 
the tide of popular opinion, that they will 
be eager to know more, eager for the op- 
portunity to discover traces of the age in 
the writings of the masters of that period, 
when they find the signs of the times, 
and appreciative of the strength of the 
soul who introduces a new and better 
spirit into that particular age. It does 
not take very much time. A pupil will 
read a magazine article of thirty pages at 
one sitting, if the subject interest him. 
He will read a whole book in one evening 
if he likes the book. Hewillstudy with 
pleasure, and with no knowledge of time, 
all that he can learn in any ordinary text- 
book concerning the life of any man or 
the tendencies of any period if he is inter- 
ested in that man or that period. Our fault 
is that we are too prone to set the task 
first and arouse interest afterward. Small 
wonder that it takes time. Make him 
want to know and the task has become 
one of personal interest. 

The study of literary history should be 
extensive enough to give a good idea of 
comparative values in literature; should 
distinguish master minds from minor 
minds, should give philosophic insight 
into the relation of thought to event. It 
should be extensive enough to enable the 
student to distinguish the significant from 
the insignificant, to arouse in him a desire 
to know. Itshould enable him to see that 
literature is not a sudden and inexplicable 
outburst of isolated genius, but the ex- 
pression of thought from a mind and soul 
developed and influenced by the age in 
which it lived. 

Milton, in thelight of Macaulay’s essay, 
becomes a man to be admired, a man 
whose work holds something more than 
a merely curious interest for the student. 
He feels the force of his power as a man 
among men. He is glad to be admitted 
to the realm of Milton’s imagination in 
‘* Paradise Lost;”’ to the play of his fancy 
with fact in his minor poems. Reading 
Chaucer is no longer the mere reading a 
collection of quaint stories when the pupil 
knows the England of Chaucer, and when 
he knows that Chaucer was the first to 
sing a song of spring and the May-time. 
He realizes what such a spirit meant in 
the midst of the gloom of old Britain, and 
mingles his gratitude with that of the 
centuries. 

Eighteenth century literature has little 
attraction for the student until he knows 
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| the tendencies of that peculiar age; until 








he recognizes its spirit as a natural reac- 
tion from the old Puritanic regime. As 
a reflection of tbespirit of French thought, 
too, it assumes a new interest. And what 
would in itself prove dull to the average 
mind of sixteen or seventeen is attractive 
because significant of a very important 
phase of English thought. 

Nineteenth century literature, on the 
other hand, is most attractive in itself. 
Pupils always read Tennyson’s poetry 
with pleasure, because of the rhythm, 
because of the story, or because of the 
beautiful thought, but give them a 
glimpse of the age of Tennyson, the rev- 
elations in the world of science, the revo- 
lutions in the world of men; help them 
to see the message Tennyson brought the 
world, help them grasp the idea of immor- 
tality, then put into their hands a vol- 
ume of Tennyson. Will they stop with 
the reading of two or three assigned 
poems? Givethem Wordsworth with no 
understanding of his period and of his 
relation to his period, how well will they 
like Wordsworth ? But let them discover 
Wordsworth’s democracy, let them know 
him as the interpreter of simplicity in 
life and beauty in simplicity, let them 
borrow his belief that what is once en- 
joyed becomes part of one’s very self, 
let them share his love of nature, and let 
them see how tremendous an influence he 
exerted over subsequent literature, how 
well will they like Wordsworth ? 

The virility, the faith, the hope of 
Browning, will mean something more 
than the mere pleasure of a few days’ 
study in the high school. It will mean 
the hearty hand-clasp of a soul who was 
brave and strong; it will mean hope and 
faith in years to come, when hope burns 
low and faith is almost gone. The pop- 
ular obscurity of Browning will not be 
apparent even to the mind of a high 
school pupil when he knows the man 
Browning. 

Many of these things are, I believe, 
impossible to the average pupil of high 
school age without a general comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the trend of English 
thought and the progress of English civi- 
lization. For this knowledge alone will 
furnish him the key to the moods of many 
of our master minds. Such a comprehen- 
sive view may easily be given in the high 
school and without great expenditure of 
time. It is worth while; it makes the 
student desire to know better the best 
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thought of the ages; it enables him to re- 
cognize a great soul out of print as well 
as in print; it gives him a philosophic in- 
sight into his own time because he has 
shared such an insight into ‘ormer times; 
it makes him recognize beauty in his sur- 
roundings, no matter how simple, because 
he has associated with Wordsworth ; it 
makes him recognize the worth of simple 
manhood because he believes with Burns 
that ‘‘a man’s a man fora’ that;’’ it gives 
him faith and hope because he hasclasped 
hands with Tennyson and Browning. I 
repeat, these things are not possible to the 
high school pupil without a study of the 
history of literature. Have we aright to 
pretend to teach literature without teach- 
ing that which will make our boys and 
girls better men and women, strong be- 
cause they have recognized not merely 
the beauty of an act, but the strength of 
the men and women, who, in the midst of 
sometimes adverse circumstances, have 
been strong and noble. 


A leading topic on the afternoon pro- 
gramme, ‘‘ Methods of Correlation be- 
tween High School Departments,’’ was 
opened by Prof. W. S. Steele, principal 
of the high school of Harrisburg. 


CORRELATION IN HIGH SCHOOL, 


I presume that of all the pedagogical sub- 
jects that this committee might have chosen, 
this just happens to be one to which I am the 
least adapted. The reason is not far to seek. 
I have been trained in the schools of another 
State, where the utmost one can dois tocram 
for ever-recurring regents’ examinations. 
No correlation there, for the authorities at 
Albany act upon the assumption that a 
thorough knowledge of the subject in hand 
is all that the student is expected to have. 
Correlation, except in so far as the subject 
itself has become a correlation, is beyond the 
time powers of the average New York 
teacher. Nor in this do I wish to be under- 
stood as criticising the New York system, as 
I have been away long enough to more thor- 
oughly appreciate its good points, and at 
the same time to be more deeply impressed 
with its undesirable ones. It has certainly 
succeeded in bringing the New York schools 
compacily to a uniform level of excellence. 

What I am about to say must, therefore, 
be considered as theoretical, and not what I 
have ever practiced, unless I so state. As 
this is a convention of high school teachers 
I presume that it is intended to confine the 
question to high school subjects entirely. I 
will, therefore, leave out of consideration 
geography, about which many good author- 
ities attempt to correlate nearly everything 
now taught below the college. Nor will I 
touch upon drawing, the correlation of 
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which, with science studies, is evident to all, 
and doubtless practiced to a greater or less 
degree by all. Mathematics I will leave to 
Miss Mathews, who is, I understand,#a 
teacher of mathematics. There are left to 
me then principally the departments of his- 
tory and literature. 

From all that I can learn there are no two 
subjects in the curriculum of more value, 
and yet no two subjects less apt to be un- 
derstood by the average high school student. 
Here are two illustrations from examination 
papers that afford some food for thought, it 
seems to me, as to how we can make the 
study of history interesting, and at the same 
time how we can lead,the student to do a 
little actual thinking for himself. 

Question: Trace Scott’s campaign of 1847. 

I think no one will claim that this was an 
unfair question or one too difficult for astu- 
dent of average ability and industry. I state 
emphatically that it is not so difficult as the 
average regents’ question. (But it must 
always be remembered that a regents’ paper 
contains 15 questions, of which the student 
must answer but ten. This gives at least a 
ten per cent. advantage to the student.) 
Now note the answer: 

Scott’s campaign was across the Hudson 
from New York to Poughkeepie, down 
through Pennsylvania, across the James 
river to the banks of Brandywine, where he 
defeated the British in a hard-fought battle. 

The student making this remarkable 
answer was about 16 years old, and so faras 
appearances go, fully up to the average stan- 


; dard of ability. 


Here is another from the same examina- 
tion. Question: Explain what is meant by 
Gerrymandering. Answer: A gerrymander 
is some sort ofa serpent. This seems to be 
unconscious correlation with a vengeance. 

Now, what is the trouble? I confess that 
I have puzzled over it considerably, alone 
and with our teachers, with grammar school 
= and with the superintendent. It 

as been suggested many times and in many 
places that the reasons why so many stu- 
dents leave the high school during the first 
year are that the kind of study required in 
the high school differs from that required in 
the grammar school, that the student has 
memorized in the grammar school, and has 
not been taught to dig the substance from 
the page, that grammar school lessons are 
much shorter, that the high school range of 
studies is broader, that the change from one 
teacher and one room to several teachers and 
rooms is a great change in the life of the 
student and one that requires time for ad- 
justment. Moreover, there are some who 
say that the Creator never destined some 
young people for a high school education, 
and that their limit of assimilation has been 


reached ere they come into the high school. 
But whatever may be the cause the fact re- 
mains that the results above stated were far 


from satisfactory to me. While these are 
probably the two worst instances from that 
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one examination, there was a general uni- 
formity of shallowness that struck me as, to 
say the least, unfortunate. Nor doI suppose 
that it is to bean isolated case. I doubt not 
that others of you have had similar experi- 
ences. Nor do I consider that the fault can 
be laid at the door of the high school teach- 
ers of history. For the same class they were 
approximately the same in Algebra and 
Latin. And the teachers were as well quali- 
fied as the average high school teacher. 
Where do I propose to seek for a remedy? 
First, as Iam unrestricted by any central- 
ized state power and the question of time 
is one to be manipulated by ourselves only, 
I propose to place digging ahead of memor- 
izing if I can possibly do so. Weall know 
how history ought to be taught, by col- 
lateral reading, lessons by topics, by copious 
notes, outline maps, etc., but we also know 
that it is oftentimes difficult to make our 
— Square with our theories. We 
now that however good a reference library 
of history may be, it is usually too good and 
far too broad for the student to range 
through in the limited time allowed him. 
The text alone is merely a premium upon 
memorizing. I remember my own exper- 
ience. I had a verbal memory and sucha 
memory is usually more of a curse than 
a blessing to its possessor. I have now 


what is called a logical memory. In 
boyhood I remembered history trom the 
printed page and not from any association 


of facts and ideas. I, now, never remember 
the words but the substance. How did my 
memory change? I do not know, but I 
think it came from the practice of topical 
study and library research. Now, granting 
that collateral reading is essential, how can 
we bring it about without throwing upon 
the teacher an additional weight of work 
for which she may not have the time and 
for which many teachers have not the requi- 
site previous training? In Harrisburg we 
furnish the text-books. I hopeto secure an 
appropriation for additional text-books so 
that each student may have under his own 
control three text-books in the history 
which he is studying. This will give 
him acertain amount of collateral reading 
right at his elbow. It will also compel 
him, if he reads all the texts, to remember 
topically and not verbatim. It will compel 
the teacher to assign the lessons topically 
and not by page and chapter. That it will 
do this I have actually demonstrated here- 
tofore. But this, you will say, is a very 
small amount of collateral reading. True, 
but now I come to the pure theory of my 
proposition. In Harrisburg, we average 
the term mark with the examination mark 
at the end of the term and pass on 65 per 
cent. I hope to pursue the following plan : 
Allow 65 per cent. for term mark, 35 per 
cent. for collateral reading and let the ex- 
amination mark be averaged as before. The 
collateral reading is to be evidenced by note 
books and by such recitations as the teacher 
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can secure from time to time. The mere 
details we have not yet worked out. We 
hope that the inability to pass without a 
fair collateral mark will be sufficient incen- 
tive for the student to read. As to that, 
however, time will demonstrate. By col- 
lateral reading I mean anything that bears 
upon the history studied, whether U. S., 
English or Ancient. Students w// do out- 
side reading. Thatweknow. Thequestion 
is what kind of outside reading. I would 
allow fiction that is standard and that gives 
a fair picture of the lives and customs of the 
people as proper collateral reading. Right 
here is where we correlate with literature to 
some degree. There is a vast range of 
American literature both prose and poetry, 
that gives more history to the square inch 
than a bookcase of the average text-books. 
Just a few instances and my meaning will 
be clear. 

‘*Janice Meredith ’’ is a good story for the 
Revolution. ‘‘ Alice of old Vincennes” is a 
good story of Clark and his recovery of an 
empire for the Stars and Stripes, and a story 
not much touched by the text-books. Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘ Winning of the West”’ or parts of it 
will be read by boys, if they are given an 
incentive and some encouragement. Turn 
up your nose at Henty if you will, but there 
is history in any one of Henty’s books. 
And so I might go on. Right here some 
one will take issue with me and say that 
these books are not the great standard works 
of American fiction. I grant it, but there 
are many that are. And these are stories 
of adventure such as boys and, aye, girls 
will read unless they read those of the 
Diamond Dick and Nick Carter order. To 
prevent a live boy’s reading stories of ad- 
venture is about as hopeless and as difficult 
a task as to prevent his learning to swim if 
he lives anywhere near theriver. I am will- 
ing toconfess that I like arattling good story 
of adventure even to-day and so do the most 
of you. In English history we have Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Scott with many others. 
who will give us ideas of the people and the 
times and some of the literature as well. 
Remember that I do not mean here an in- 
tensive study of Shakespeare. Of Rome, 
Greece and the Orient there is a vast quant- 
ity of material, both wheat and chaff, written 
years ago or on the market now, much of 
which can be utilized to show us how these 
people lived. I’m not advocating a merger, 
understand, of the department of history 
with that of literature. I am merely hoping 
to secure better habitsofstudy. Turning to 
literature and English which are the same in 
N. Y. as many of youunderstand—it seems to 
me that we can use historical topics for com- 
position subjects more than we do. But we 
must make them of such a nature that the 
resulting compositions will not appear too 
encyclopoedic. It is commonly said, ‘“ Let 
the student write of things he understands. 
Stimulate his love for history and historical 
research, and historical topics will fairly 
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breathe with life for him. Both subjects 
will be freed of much of their dryness, and 
possibly much of the so-called leisure time 
of the student will be employed in reading 
and in writing—and with profit. 

All this is experimental. While I am not 
consciously copying from any one, some ot 
you may have attempted similar schemes. 
If so, I would be glad to hear with what suc- 
cess. At any rate, please remember that 
this was to me a difficult subject, and onein 
which I was practically deserted by my best 
friends whenever I asked for points. 

There is another branch of this subject to 
which I would like tocall your attention for 
a brief time. Possibly it ought not to be 
properly termed a part of this subject at all, 
but itis something with which I have had 
much more experience than with the other, 
and something quite as essential to the suc- 
cess of a school as the other. I refer to the 
correlation of our knowledge of boy and 

irl nature and the best methods of apply- 
ing that knowledge. I referto the necessity 
of knowing the boy and the girl, and acting 
upon that knowledge. In other words, cor- 
relate your knowledge of the boy and then 
apply that knowledge as you would apply 
any other science, and in some practicable 
way, to the proper development of that boy. 
So many teachers are prone to say: ‘‘ There 
is absolutely no goodinso and so. Johnnie 
Doe is positively the most useless boy I have 
ever hadin my room.’’ And how many times 
in after-life that same teacher, perhaps, has 
been obliged to say: ‘‘ Do I know the honor- 
able John Doe? I should sayIdo. I am 
greatly surprised that he is doing so well. 
He never showed it in school.’’ True, he did 
not show it in school, because the spark had 
not been touched that was to spring into the 
flame that the world is now willing to recog- 
nize as genius. It does not much matter 
how a boy is developed to a manhood of 
honor and value and satisfaction to himself 
and his generation, so long as he s devel- 
oped. The great Creator, in my opinion, 
created nothing in his own image that has 
not somewhere in it a divine spark that if 
reached will flash into something worth 
while. Let me cite just a few instances of 
boys and girls, who have been misunder- 
stood. Oncethere wasa boy who could not, 
and who would not, be confined to text-book 
study. Hewould roam the woods at all times 
and in all seasons. That was Asa Gray. 
There was another boy, denominated by his 
teacher as positively the dullest boy in her 
room. He would do nothing but draw pic- 
tures. That boy was Charles Dana Gibson. 
There stands to-day, overlooking the waters 
of the Hudson, a monument to a man hon- 
ored the world over, a man who under the 
immortal Lincoln was the hope of a Nation, 
a man who left no roads open behind him 
when he began acampaign. Yet this man 
as a boy, was a poor student; as a young 
man, a failure in business; as a president, 
criticised formany mistakes ofjudgment and 





policy, and, in later life, was cheated to his 
financial ruin by a smooth-tongued manip- 
ulator of high finance. 

Some illustrations now from the leaves of 
my own experience: When I first became 
a principal of a certain school years ago, 
there was a boy there who seemed to be a 
confirmed whisperer. He scorned to do any- 
thing that he termed mean. He would 
whisper openly and smilingly, and I must 
say for him that he always took his punish- 
ment just assmilingly. Hewasalsoa very 
poor student of foreign languages. He was, 
however, just as persistent in his workshop 
as he was as a whisperer, and while he had 
to take a fifth year before he could be grad- 
uated, he during that time invented a trol- 
ley improvement that insures him $2,500 in 
royalties under an enforceable contract by 
August 1, 1906. Let meadd that he over- 
came his habit of whispering by practicing 
thesame persistence. There was something 
in that boy which made it worth while to try 
be refrain from suspending or expelling 

im. 

Another boy would not study, and appar- 
ently could not. He was in the thick of 
every piece of deviltry that was concocted 
during my first weeks there. He was soon 
withdrawn from school. I afterwards lived 
next door to that boy’s home. There was 
nothing he would not do for me as a neigh- 
bor, from picking apples to sweeping side- 
walk, and he could hardly be persuaded to 
to take a cent for it. From the first money 
he earned in a shoe store he made his mother 
a Christmas present of $25, besides paying 
his board regularly. He is now holding a 
responsible position, and they say is doing 
well. Some good in that boy. 

There was a coterie of about six girls, 
lovely to look upon but indifferent as stu- 
dents and generally the centres of what dis- 
turbances arose on the girls’ side of the 
house. On one of the coldest days in winter 
one of these girls carried a market basket 
some little distance filled with good things 
of her own cooking for a poor widow with a 
large family. I learned that these girls had 
a little club and were in the habit of doing 
just this sort of thing, doing it unostenta- 
tiously, with no fireworks and with no great 
display of advertising ink, doing it simply 
out of the goodness of their hearts. One 
can forgive girls of that calibre quite a few 
zeroes as students etc., because their hearts 
were right. And I am confident that they 
will be creditable members of any social 
circle of which they may hereafter be- 
come apart. It is needless to say that that 
knowledge of the characters of these girls 
was of great use to me afterwards. 

I will close with two illustrations from 
Harrisburg. A boy member of the senior 
class was several times reported to me as 
troublesome and lazy. One day he was re- 

orted as missing without permission dur- 
ing the afternoon session. In a subsequent 
conversation with his father I ascertained 
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that he was a good boy at home and was in 
the habit of rising at 3 a.m. and driving 
a news wagon. I afterwards questioned the 
boy and found that he would not only do 
that but retire at 11 p.m. Moreover, that 
he was doing it to save money for college. 
The afternoon he was caught skipping, he 
was down in the Y. M. C. A. rooms asleep. 
I told him that I could suspend him or 
punish him in some other direful way, but 
I thought that there was something to be 
said on his side, that Napoleon was the only 
noted personage I could recall at the mo- 
ment who did not need more than four 
hours sleep daily and unless work was ab- 
solutely necessary he would do much better 
to give itup. I told the teacher who had 
reported the matter to me and, since that 
time, he has not been reported, and, .as the 
teacher says ‘‘When he wants to sleep I 
let him.’’ That boy was ambitious but 
brain-fagged and irritable as many of you 
are when you are out but one night in the 
week until 11, and when you happen just 
once in a while to rise at 3. He continues 
his work but he retires at 9. At the begin- 
ning of the term he had 12 conditions. He 
went through the examination with none 
and made up ten of his back ones. 

Another boy,overwhelmed with conditions 
and handicapped with the worst kind ofa 
mischief-making disposition, managed to 
go through the last examination without a 
condition and is actually getting along with 
his teacher, much to the joy of his father 
who has been in my office more than once. 
These are successes; I could record the fail- 
ures which are on the reverse of the picture. 
The point I am trying to make is that this 
kind ot correlation will pay in the majority 
of cases. That is my only excuse for di- 
gressing from the main topic. 

We are on earth as teachers not merely to 
stuff innumerable facts into innumerable 
heads, or to make exceptionally good re- 
cords in mere marks at the end of a term, 
but to do our part in company with the 
homes and the churches and yes,—I will add 
at this end of 1905,—the press, to make the 
best kind of American manhood, woman- 
hood and citizenship. And, to do this, we 
must correlate as knowledge-instillers or 
power-producers, which mean practically 
the same thing, and as boy-developers or 
disciplinarians, meaning again practically 
the same thing. 


Miss Jane H. Matthews, of the Altoona 
high school, read the second paper upon 
CORRELATING THE DEPARTMENTS. 

Last fall when my principal, Mr. mobb, 


asked me for a subject to bring before this 
convention for discussion I suggested ‘‘ Cor- 


relation of the work in the different depart- |! 


ments of the high school’’ as a subject in 
which I was most interested, though upon 
which I was not prepared to speak with 
authority. Only as a seeker after knowl- 
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edge did I consent to have a paper upon 
this topic, for I knew that I should get 
many points of illumination (from my read- 
ings and from the able address of the first 
speaker, Mr. Steele) upon a subject so vitall 

important for our future success in the hig 

school work—correlation of departments. 
It is therefore with this plea that I come 
before you this afternoon, not as one who 
has found, but as one who is seeking a way. 
Perhaps as a means of making clear the 
issue it might be well to explain the term 
‘‘correlation.’’ Since the day of Herbart 
the word ‘‘correlation’’ has become most 
familiar in educational circles. No term 
has been more abused or has caused greater 
confusion of ideas as to meaning when used, 
and yet it is to-day one of the watchwords 
guarding the progress of modern education. 

We are aware that in Herbart’s theory of 
education the aim is morality or virtue; the 
means, educative instruction. Granting 
this one dominant aim in education, then 
the school studies should be combined and 
focused in the direction of that aim, and 
close interrelation between studies must be 
demanded, 7. é., correlation. Whether we 
are Herbartians or not we must agree that 
the aim of education is the fitting of the 
pupil for life, the giving him efficiency 
whereby he may do effective work. It is 
therefore our duty as teachers, whether 
through arrangement of curriculum, co- 
operation in work, or through methods of 
instruction, to do all that we can to give 
him a ready command of his resources. 
The knowledge he will acquire will only 
become power when he can use it, not in the 
class-room alone, but in the stress of life’s 
experiences. Correlation, therefore, as we 
shall use it, will mean not only a close in- 
terrelation between subjects, but more im- 
portant still, a closer adjustment of this 
subject-matter with life. 

In most high schools and in some ele- 
mentary schools the departmental plan of 
teaching has been accepted as the most 
effective. We have passed the stage of 
Jack-of-all-trades in the profession of teach- 
ing as well as in other vocations. We now 
have, in most large high schools, well- 
organized departments — English, Latin, 
mathematics, science, modern languages, 
art, manual training, etc., each with its 
respective heads and subordinates, and 
rarely is one instructor called upon to teach 
more than three subjects, and these related. 
The day of one master and many subjects 
has passed, and although there is much to 
be said in favor of the new, there are some 
points in favor of the old. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has very ably summarized 
the educational advantages of departmental 
work, as follows: 1. Expert teaching; the 
child is always under the control of the 
teacher who is best qualified to teach any 
given subject. The teacher herself becomes 
highly proficient in the science of the branch 
as well as in the best methods of teaching 
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it. 2. Much greater interest in the subject 
on the part of the pupil when presented by 
an expert teacher. 3. Improved discipline. 4. 
Possibilities of more complete equipment in 
the way of specialapparatus. 5. Better dis- 
tribution of time and continuity of work. 
6. Economy of supervision, economy. of 
time and equipment. 7. Placing the re- 
sponsibility directly upon the teacher for 
the advancement of the class in each sub- 
ject. 8. The promotion of individuality 
through placing greater responsibility upon 
each child and increasing his opportunities. 
g. A step toward individual development as 
against routine class machinery. 

These are important advantages, but let 
us look a moment on the other side of the 
question. In the first place we have a sep- 
aration of branches of instruction, several of 
which were formerly taught by one in- 
structor. The pupil therefore loses the nat- 
ural interplay and adjustments between the 
subjects which would be suggested to the 
instructor who teaches all the branches. In 
return, you say the pupil has gained the 
services of a specialist in that particular 
subject. True indeed, but unfortunatel 
often the services of an uneducated special- 
ist. So often work along special lines nar- 
rows the specialist’s point of view; he can 
see only on one side, and that his side, of 
any question. Now what is the effect upon 
his teaching? 1. Seeing nothing but his 
own subject, he would like his pupils to do 
thesame. 2. So narrow is his point of view 
that he lacks power of forming a just esti- 
mate ot the pupil’s ability. If a pupil be 
not as brilliant as his master along certain 

et lines of work he is made to feel that he 
is stupid and an ignoramus. No matter how 
well he may do in other lines of work, he 
becomes discouraged in this. 3. Because of 
his interest along one line only, the narrow 
specialist makes demands upon the pupils 
which are often most exacting, and incom- 

atible with sound reason. 4. So ill-advised 
is he as to the underlying principles of the 
curriculum that he believes success to lie in 
keeping his special subject intact, and then 
we have subjects taught in ‘‘ water-tight 
compartments,’’ as some one has said, and 
the pupil is given, in place of true knowl- 
edge, a honeycomb of unrelated facts. 5. 
There is not mere indifference to other lines 
of work, owing to absorption in the special 
field, but there is contempt for other sub- 
jects, and the teacher becomes a boor in his 
attitude towards other subjects and towards 
other teachers. 

This seems to be an arraignment, fellow- 
teachers, but I think most of you can recall 
without much exertion of memory cases of 
just such teaching which have come under 
your personal observation. We ourselves 
may not be guilty of each and all of these 
faults, but is there not a tendency for us to 
go along in our own work regardless of 
others unless we are checked by a commu- 
nity of feeling or by higher power? 
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It seems to me much could be accom- 
plished for the school organization, and still 
more for the pupils’ welfare, could there be 
a closer union.of interest among the heads 
of the departments. Each should know 
what the others are doing at various stages 
of the work; what is the maximum of as- 
signed home-work; when are the periods of 
stress in the various subjects, so that as- 
signments may neither be too taxing nor 
too easy. Weare told that could we realize 
at times the amount of home-work planned 
for a single pupil by the different teachers 
we would be aghast and realize the truth so 
aptly put by some one, ‘‘The pupil was so 
busy getting his lessons ready that he had 
no time to learn anything.’’ Can we wonder 
there is so much dishonest work presented, 
or so much of the work totally neglected? 
In Germany one method employed in some 
schools is that of keeping a note-book for 
daily home assignments, so that each teacher 
may know what work has been given by 
a g teachers, and then he must modify 

is assignment to suit the same. Perhaps 
there may be some advantage to us in this 
device, and I offer it as a suggestion. 

If we are to become specialists along our 
lines of work, our preparation should be 
much broader and deeper than that of mere 
scholars or of specialists in the professional 
field. Like them we must have both general 
and special culture, but we must be pri- 
marily interested in bringing this knowl- 
edge to the view of our pupils and awaken- 
ing in them activity; we must know the 
reasons for allowing our subject a place in 
the curriculum, and the world’s present de- 
mands in that subject; we must know the 
relation of the parts of that subject to each 
other and to the whole; and furthermore we 
should see it in its correlation to other sub- 
jects and with life. 

School authorities are coming to demand 
both general culture and professional train- 
ing in every department. Let us hear what 
Professor Woodward, Dean of the School of 
Engineering and Architecture, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, has to say 
in regard to the preparation of a teacher of 
manual training: ‘‘ The most important ap- 
pliance in manual training is the teacher. 
To be sure, he is an expert mechanic. Heis 
a well-educated man, familiar with mechan- 
ical drawing, familiar with elementary phys- 
ics, familiar with algebra and geometry, and 
withal a man who can both talk and write 
good English. He must be a born teacher, 
logical, clear, and he must understand boys 
and understand what a shop is for. He 
must be able to show the what, the how and 
the why every time.’’ Thus we see the well- 
rounded teacher is what is demanded, even 
in work where the emphasis is more on the 
doing than on the thinking. Therefore in 


' choosing heads of departments only such 


| 
{ 
| 
| 





teachers should be considered by superin- 
tendent and principal as unite expert knowl- 
edge with general culture and professional 
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training—teachers who are alive not only to 
what is doing in their own fields, but are 
cognizant of the best methods of fitting 
their work to other fields, and who are 
familiar with the best educational thought 
upon these subjects. 

We are all of us aware that great dissatis- 
faction as to the teaching of the various 
subjects is felt both by teachers and by 
patrons. Our work is not measuring up to 
the demands of the times. From one quar- 
ter there is a cry that English, as taught, is 
a failure; from another that the bare bones 
of facts given to our pupils in history are so 
much mental lumber; from still another 
quarter that our geometry of ancient and 
honorable lineage no longer fits the needs of 
modern times, that our algebra is a mere 
juggling with quantities, and not a valuable 
instrument for investigation. This discon- 
tent is a favorable symptom, however, for 
without it there would be no progress. I 
have no doubt that many of these difficulties 
will be solved by correlation between our 
departments, both by the grouping of allied 
subjects in the curriculum and by a constant 
interplay between them in our instruction. 

Speaking of the curriculum, Prof. Dewey 
says: ‘‘It will, in my judgment, be less and 
less a piecing together of certain studies in 
a more jor less medieval way in order to 
make out a so-called course of study run- 
ning through a certain number of years, 
and more and more a grouping of studies 


togther according to their mutual affinities 
and reinforcements for the securing of cer- 


tain well-marked ends. A high school 
course satisfying such a conception would 
give each individual an opportunity to con- 
centrate upon a groupof organically-related 
subjects bearing more or less upon some 
line of future activity, and thereby provid- 
ing for an adaptation which is determined 
by the nature and needs of the individual 
rather than by external authority.”’ 

While still retaining in the high school 
curriculum subjects which contribute to 
good citizenship, which refine the taste, 
which contribute to good English in speak- 
ing and writing, ‘‘there is a growing con- 
viction,’’ says a leading educator, ‘‘that 
secondary education should differentiate 
along five distinct lines: the traditional 
course, with its language, history and liter- 
ature, for the speaking and writing profes- 
sions; mathematics, physics and manual 
training for useful and artistic construction; 
biology and chemistry for physicians and 
farmers; commercial geography, economics 
and the theory of accounts for the world of 
trade, and the various arts and applied sci- 
ences that relate to household economics.’’ 
With this improved grouping of subjects we 
must look for improvement through corre- 
lation also. For improvement in English 
we must go to each department for assist- 
ance. There must be correlation not so 
much in subject-matter as in the formation 
of good habits of expression, both oral and 
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written. Habits of correct thinking and of 
correct expression should be insisted upon 
in the entire school environment, for clear, 
logical expression is the result only of clear, 
orderly thinking. Each pupil should be 
made to feel that his note-book in physics 
or in chemistry, his outline in history, his 
demonstrations in geometry should measure 
up to some standard of English composi- 
tion, and should be open to criticism at any 
time from this department. 

In the various co-ordinate groups into 
which the curriculum has been differentiated 
we must look for improvement through 
closer interrelation between the component 
parts. In the group composed of mathe- 
matics, physics and manual training there 
has been much activity towards correlation. 
The work of Prof. Comstock, of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, along 
lines of correlation between mathematics 
and science is perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant movements in this direction. He 
says: ‘‘ The service that instruction in math- 
ematics may render science is a real and 
intimate knowledge of mathematics as re- 
vealed in natural phenomena. Not that 
science be taught as science in classes of 
mathematics, but that the language in which 
science speaks shall be taught and, as far 
as possible, mastered, so that the science 
teacher may proceed with his teaching un- 
hampered by the inability of the student to 
understand the language in which he can 
most clearly and accurately put the ideas 
and laws with which he is dealing. By 
such means it would be possible to make 
mathematics a more efficient instrument in 
the hands of the student of science or engi- 
neering.’’ 

Another wr:ter on the renewed activity in 
mathematical fields says, ‘‘The triune watch- 
word of the present mathematical renais- 
sance is graphics, correlation and laboratory 
methods. Graphic representations in con- 
nection with all analytical work; correlation 
of related subjects, such as physics and math-. 
ematics, and closer union of the different 
branches of mathematics, as algebra, geom- 
etry and trigonometry, for the real interests 
of the pupil are bound to centre not in the 
abstract principles, but rather in the con- 
crete things which can be done by applica- 
tion of those principles; and finally the ap- 
plication of laboratory methods to mathe- 
matics, which means in brief more actual 
work done by the class and less talking 
done by the teacher.’’ 

Another writer on the same topic says, 
‘*'The teachers of mathematics, of natural 
science and of manual training must become 
bosom friends, each vitally interested in 
and conversant with the work of the other 
two. Points of contact must be eagerly 
sought after and developed until their num- 
ber and area are greatly increased. The 
colleges must help by abridging their re- 
—_ in pure mathematics and asking 
or more applications. In the end a new 
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subject, ‘every-day mathematics,’ may be 
formed by a fusion of physics, manual train- 
ing, algebra and geometry worth infinitely 
more to the non-college pupil than the 
present courses can ever be, while forming 
at the same time a solid basis for subse- 
quent applied work in college and scientific 
school.’’ 

Time forbids me to speak of correlations 
in other groups, though in these groups the 
correlation may be made equally strong. 
My interest, however, lies in the field ot 
mathematics, and I am confident within the 
next few years we shall see a wonderful 
improvement in the teaching of this subject, 
and this improvement will come through 
correlation. 


A general discussion followed. Prin. 
Ferren thought correlation could be aided 
in the selection of text-books. Mr. P. M. 
Dysart thought the teacher should get 
away from the idea that he is a teacher of 
a certain subject, but should regard him- 
self primarily as a teacher of boys and 
girls. 

The nominating committee then made 
the following report: President, G. D. 
Robb, Altoona; Vice-President, P. M. 
Bullard, Williamsport; Secretary, F. E. 
Baker, Greensburg. 

The report was adopted and the officers 
were elected by acclamation. 

After the singing of a solo by Miss 
Wilkinson, the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 





T the opening of the evening session 

the chairman Mr. Kelchner appointed 

the auditing committee consisting of 
Messrs. Buch, Helyear and Lytle. 

The following committee on resolutions 

was also appointed, Messrs. W. F. Long, 


F. D. VanOrsdale, 
Matthews. 

The address of the evening on ‘ The 
High School of the Future’’ was then 
made by Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of 
the School of Pedagogy, of New York 
University. He said that the high school 
of the future would embrace literary, 
technical and commercial departments. 
There is a tendency to increase the work 
of the schools, so as to do the work done 
by the colleges, making it possible for 
the graduates to step out of high school 
into the universities and professional 
schools, thus supplanting the present 
work of the smaller colleges. The line 
of thought was mainly that of the ad- 
dress which was made at the dedication of 


and Miss J. H. 
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the Stevens High School in Lancaster, 
published in the January number of 7he 
Journal, for which see page 315. 

The newly elected chairman, Prof. G. 
D. Robb, appointed as his associates on 
the Executive Committee for next year, 
Messrs. J. C. Diehl, of Erie; Walter L. 
Philips, of West Chester; J. P. Breid- 
inger, of Wilkes-Barre, and W. L. Smith, 
of Allegheny. 

Meeting adjourned. 


in 


SATURDAY MORNING. 





HE Conference opened at 9 o’clock. 

Devotional exercises were conducted 

by Rev. Elliot C. Armstrong, of Will- 
iamsport. 

‘*Some High School Problems’’ was 
the subject of a brief address by Dr. 
Balliet. He said better trained teachers 
are needed. Germany has a _ higher 
standard for her teachers than America. 
Germany pensions her teachers after a 
long term of service, but we must not re- 
gard pensions as gratuities—they are 
the result of good business principles. 
It is cheaper for the State to pay the 
teacher a reasonable salary and then 
pension him than to pay him a salary 
large enough to enable him to provide 
for his wants in old age. There is too 
much specialization in high schools. 
Specialization is good for the university 
but out of place in a high school. We 
should have high school supervision. 
Dr. Balliet was forced to shorten his ad- 
dress in order to take the train. 

Supt. Addison LL. Jones of West 
Chest :r, read the following paper on 


HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


Centuries ago one of the Latin authors in 
his divisions of time named the succeeding 
periods the Golden, the Silver, the Bronze, 
and the Iron Ages. Were the poet alive 
to-day he could, with good reason, add the 
AgeofWonders. As we glance at the daily 
papers, our eyes are greeted with startling 
headlines announcing triumphs in all lines 
of human endeavor. An ocean liner in 
crossing the Atlantic has reduced the best 
record by afew minutes, a trotter has cut 
short the mile by a few seconds, the train on 
its well ballasted road-bed has run a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and it is beaten by an 
automobile on the public roads. The sci- 
entist, the philosopher, and the teacher add 
their discoveries and achievements to the 
news in the wonder-laden columns of the 

ress. The world teems with appliances 

or the use of man, while the air above 
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and the depth of waters of the earth are 
used as highways by the marvel-making 
and time-saving inventions of the twentieth 
century. 

There is a wide-spread and ever-increasing 
tendency to reach beyond the present attain- 
able, and to plan a course by which our 
yesterdays are completely eclipsed by the 
wonderful work of to-day. This tendency 
is confined to no country, to no walk in 
life, to no condition of mankind. The 
strides by which our age has reached its 

lane are the outcome of the individual, and 

is desire to reach a nobler ideal. 
eralized ideal in the nation has put America 


at the forefront in the mechanic arts, liter- | 


ature, and education. 

In all the unrest and the search for more 
ideal conditions, the school and the school- 
master have taken a part; they have kept 
pace with the times. While the financial 
and social sides have been exploited more 
widely, and have received a louder meed of 
praise, education has forged itself well into 
the van of the great live subjects of the 
world’s most prominent thinkers. 

Alfred Moseley in the report of his visit 
to America, says the schools of the country 
produce men of new and admirable types. 
Illustrating, he speaks of one as a man of 
great learning and high academic attain- 
ments, who possesses the initiative and or- 
ganizing capacity that are required in a 
railroad president ; of another as the presi- 
dent of one of our greatest universities, who 
steps out into the arena of public affairs to 

ive the people the advantage of his great 
earning and experience, who has done 
most to arbitrate and settle labor disputes of 
national moment. He says, ‘‘ Everywhere 
in America one is confronted with the same 
product of the schools, alert, up-to-date, or- 
ganizing men, who possess the highest busi- 
ness qualities in addition to their academic 
learning.”’ 

Such expressions coming from a man so 
long an investigator of educational methods, 
and so prominent among English men of 
letters ; with the almost unanimous agree- 
ment of the members of his Commission in 
their approval of American schools, show to 
us that our institutions are producing men 
whose preparation for work is conceded, 
and whose achievements are recognized 
world-wide. He says, ‘‘ Honesty, dogged- 
ness, pluck, and many other good qualities 
possessed by Britons, though valuable in 
themselves, are useless to-day unless ac- 
companied by practical, up-to-date scientific 
knowledge and such knowledge only be- 
comes possible with an enlarged and en- 
lightened system of education, such as the 
United States possesses. What struck me, 
whether in primary school or college, was 
the success attained in making the scholars 
self-reliant, bringing out their individual 
qualities, and teaching them to reason.’’ 

We need to recognize to-day that the pro- 
gressive movements in school affairs have 
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been rapid, universal, and generally toward 
more desirable ends. In buildings and 
equipments the pupils of even fifty years 
ago see marvelous changes with comforts 
for work and advantages in study scarcely 
dreamed of then. In methods, courses and 
programs, excellence in grade _ studies 
surely comes from the thoughtful delibera- 
tions of teachers, and especially from the 
several Committees of Six, Seven, Ten, 
Twelve, and Fifteen. Schools have been 
established by state laws, fostered by local 
direction and support. 

Every child has an opportunity to get the 
elements of an education without cost to 
his parents. In nearly all states steps have 
been taken to provide secondary instruction 
for all pupils of sufficient advancement. 
The difficulty with which this is done has 
led to much discussion and widely different 
means of attaining the end. Laws have 
been framed allowing certain school dis- 
tricts to establish high schools. Among 
the enabling acts are the following: If the 
town has five hundred families a high 
school must be established and maintained; 
if less than that number, one may be es- 
tablished and under certain conditions aided 
by state appropriation ; a high school may 
be established, if a town has taxable prop- 
erty amounting to five hundred thousand 
dollars, if the district has a school popula- 
tion of three hundred pupils, if the number 
of pupils of high school grade equals 
twenty-five, if several districts can together 
collect sufficient pupils to maintain a school 
thestate willmake appropriation, ifthe aver- 
age attendance daily does not fall below fif- 
teen pupils. California has applied the tax of 
one and one-halfcents on the hundred dollars 
of taxable property to high school expenses; 
with 1906, the state will pay fifteen dollars 
per child in average daily attendance in the 
high school. 

In nearly all the states pupils of sufficient 
acquirements, residing in a district without 
high school privileges, are allowed to enter 
high schools in other districts where such 
schools are maintained. In several states 
the school districts maintaining the high 
schools are allowed to charge the tuition of 
outside pupils to the districts from which 
they come, while in a few states such tuition 
is paid under certain conditions by the state 
directly. The tuition rates are usually 
regulated by statute, and nowhere are they 
allowed to be more than the average cost 
per pupil of maintaining the high school, 
nor for a longer time than the length of 
term of school in the district from which 
the non-resident pupil comes. The several 
legislatures have clearly had in mind the 
problem of giving all pupils of high school 
grade the advantage of such training and to 
reach all districts. In a few states not only 
the tuition of outside pupils is paid by the 
district, but provision is made for the pay- 
ment of transportation of high school pu- 
pils by wagon, train, or trolley, as well. 
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The widely divergent means by which the 
several states are working out the highschool 
problem show that conditions are variant 
and that men are trying to effect a solution. 
Every state has a law on the subject of high 
schools. Many of the laws have been re- 
vised and broadened within a few years. A 
general high school law has, in many 
cases, been amended so that the several 
high schools are divided into grades. New 
York has done much to work out the prob- 
lem. The secondary schools are divided 
into four groups, high, senior, middle, and 
junior schools. Since 1894 there were ad- 
mitted twenty high, five senior, eighteen 
middle, three hundred two junior schools. 
Now there are three hundred ninety-three 
high, fifty-four senior, sixty middle, one 
hundred twenty-six junior schools, showing 
a great increase in the highest grade and a 
very remarkable decrease in the lowest. 

The regents sent inspectors into the 
several high schools. On account of the 
large and increasing number of schools the 
visits were not frequent enough to get best 
results, but, it is said by the state superin- 
tendent, that no money ever expended b 
the state in aid of education has borne fruit 
so abundantly as has the high school appro- 
priation : for had not the high schools been 
carefully inspected, examined, and credited 
a large part of the state would still be with- 
out high school facilities. 

The inspection should determine whether 
the work is carried on under suitable condi- 
tions and by competent teachers; the exam- 
inations, controlled in part by the inspec- 
tors, should determine much of the stu- 
dent’s power to think and ability to express 
himself; and the report of the principal of 
the school to the inspector is a fair state- 
ment in the judgment of the teacher of the 
grade of work done by the pupil. The cost 
to the State of New York in the care of the 
high schools was last year nearly thirty- 
three thousand dollars. 

Minnesota has a law on high schools 
which is producing excellent results—in- 
creased number of schools, a great influx of 
pupils, and an unmistakable movement to- 
ward higher education throughout the State. 

Any graded public school in any city, or 
incorporated village, orany township graded 
school in the State, may become a State 
high school entitled to aid if the following 
conditions are met: 

I. It shall have maintained for the school 
year next preceding that for which aid is 
granted at least nine (9) months school. 

II. It shall admit students of either sex 
from any part of the State without charge 
for tuition, but no such school shall be re- 
quired to admit non-residents unless they 
shall pass an examination in all the com- 
mon school branches pursued and completed 
in the eighth grade. 

III. It shall have regular and orderly 
courses of study, embracing all the branches 
prescribed by the State high school board. 
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IV. It shall be subject to such rules and 
regulations, not inconsi tent with this act, 
as may be prescribed wy the State high 
school board, and such school shall be open 
to visitation by any member of the board, or 
the high school inspector, at all times. 

If the schools comply with the laws and 
the rules of the board, and are recommended 
as accredited schools by the inspector, each 
such school shall receive one thousand dol- 
lars or a pro rata share of the appropriation 
. oe is not sufficient to pay il shea in 

ull. 

The state board and the inspector shall 
have full discretionary power to consider 
and act upon applications of high schools 
for state aid, and subject to the provisions 
of the act, may prescribe the conditions 
upon which such aid will be granted, and it 
shall be its duty to accept and aid such high 
schools only as will, in its opinion, if aided 
efficiently, perform the services contemplated 
by law, but not more than seven (7) schools 
shall be aided in each county in one year. 
Each high school having a course of three 
years is required to have a teacher who shall 
devote all his time to teaching, and a second 
teacher who shall give at least one-half of 
his or her time to teaching in the school. 

In Connecticut the state board examines 
incorporated or endowed high schools or 
academies, and if the schools have a satis- 
factory course and sufficient equipment for 
high school instruction, the board will ap- 
prove it, and the town shall receive not 
more than thirty dollars per pupil. Pupils 
in towns in which there is no high school 
maintained may attend in districts which 
have approved schools, and their tuition 
will be paid by the state, and also the 
reasonable and necessary cost of railway or 
other transportation, provided that not more 
than twenty dollars ($20) shall be paid per 
annum for each pupil. 

Agent J. W. MacDonald, Inspector of 
High Schools for Massachusetts, reports 
that of the thirty-seven high schools, appli- 
cants for the state grant of three hundred 
dollars each, thirty-five were approved by 
him. He believes that the number of ap- 
proved schools can be increased annually. 
In a majority of cases the work and the con- 
dition of these high schools have greatly 
improved under inspection the last two 
years. Much of the progress has been made 
through the stimulating influences of the 
local superintendents working with the in- 
spector. Order and application to work 
have largely taken the place of disorder and 
dawdling. 

Agent MacDonald advocates the estab- 
lishment of high schools in the several dis- 
tricts rather than have the pupils trans- 
ported to an outside school, mainly on 
account of the pernicious influences encoun- 
tered on the way to and from school on the 
cars ; secondarily, because the percentage of 
pupils to population found in the local high 
schools is more than twice as great as in 























towns where pupils attend accredited schools 
is neighboring districts. For the reasons 
above, he recommends the establishment of 
high schools in all districts that can support 
two teachers and get an average attendance 
of twenty-five pupils of high school grade. 
In no case should a school with a three- or a 
four-year course be approved where there is 
only one teacher. 

The school laws in Massachusetts allow 
any town with less than five hundred fam- 
ilies, which maintains its own high school, 
an annual grant of three hundred dollars; 
the other towns it reimburses in whole or in 
part for the cost of tuition incurred in send- 
ing their pupils to outside schools. Last 
year towns maintaining their own high 
schools received ten thousand two hundred 
dollars ($10,200), or an average of eight dol- 
lars sixty-seven cents ($8.67) per pupil ; to 
the others, to reimburse them for pupils go- 
ing outside the district to high celia, the 
state granted thirty-five thousand four hun- 
dred two dollars ($35,402), or an average of 
thirty-two dollars twenty-one cents ($32.21) 
per pupil. Altogether the state appropri- 
ated for the support of the town high schools 
forty-five thousand six hundred two dollars 
($45,602.) 

Partly as a matter of economical division 
of the state grant to high schools, but more 
to get a larger percentage of the youth of 
state into these high schools, the agent re- 
commends that the present grant of three 
hundred dollars be increased to five hun- 
dred dollars and that one-half the amount 
be awarded to the town maintaining the first 
years of the course. 

In the United States last year there were 
in the high schools six hundred eighty-six 
thousand four hundred seventy-three (686,- 
473) students, a great army of youth equal 
in number tothe combined entire population 
of Pittsburg, Allegheny, Scranton, Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, and Williamsport. Of 
this number, Pennsylvania has in its high 
schools forty-two thousand five hundred nine 
(42,509) in six hundred eight (608) different 
high: schools. This number of schools is 
composed of four hundred ten (410) city and 
borough high schools, and one hundred 
schools, and one hundred ninety-eight (198) 
township high schools each entitled to a 
portion of the special appropriation. 

The acts of the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania relative to the maintenance of the 
public schools are carefully drawn and pro- 
vide well for the organization of the several 
classes of schools. Cities having a popula- 
tion of five thousand (5000) or over shall es- 
tablish public high school; the schools 
shall not be open more than ten months in 
each year; the directors of two or more 
school districts shall have power to estab- 
lish joint high schools; a high school 
maintaining four years of study beyond the 
common branches shall be known as a high 
school of the first grade; one maintaining 
three years of study, as a high school of the 
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second grade; and one maintaining two 
years of study, as a school of the third 

rade ; from the annual appropriations in 
in aid of high schools, a high school of the 
first grade shall receivea sum not exceeding 
eight hundred dollars ($800.), a second grade 
high school a sum not exceeding six hun- 
dred dollars ($600.), a high school of the 
third grade a sum not exceeding four hun- 
dred dollars ($400.) The required qualifica- 
tions for at least one teacher in every town- 
ship high school is broad and ample. The 
courses of study in high schools receiving 
state aid shall be subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Pupils may attend high schools in districts 
outside of their own, and their tuition may 
be paid by the district in which they are 
resident.' 

It will be seen that the facilities for pupils 
to attend high schools in Pennsylvania are 
equal toany. Of the one hundred ninety- 
eight township high schools, eleven are of 
the first grade, fifty-one of the second, and 
one hundred thirty-six of the third. These 
schools are under the direct supervision of 
the county superintendent in the county in 
which they are situated. However faithful 
the superintendents may be, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to stand firmly 
against the organization of a school when a 
community desires one and does not have 
the pupils or the facilities to maintain it; 
when the community desires a school of the 
second or first grade when not deserving. 
There were in the state last year forty-one 
high schools with less than fifteen pupils 
each. There were more than forty second- 
and first-grade high schools each taught by 
a single teacher. Only a few of these schools 
secured a portion of the special appropria- 
tion, but nearly all of them tried to get it. 
It may be that some of these very small 
schools did excellent work in their com- 
munities; but it is not the intent of the act 
that a school of five, ten or fifteen pupils 
shall receive four hundred dollars or six 
hundred dollars of the township high school 
appropriation. It may be that some of the 
second and first grade schools accomplished 
good results when taught by a single 
teacher, but the amount of work required of 
such a teacher would almost preclude thor- 
ough preparation and fair presentation on 
his part. There needs to be a close state 
supervision to get from the appropriation 
an equable distribution to the several 
schools and the best results. 

Some progress in supervision and inspec- 
tion has been made in several States. In 
Washington, California, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, 
Ohio, and other States, the state university 
sends out one or more of its professors to 
inspect and examine the high schools. If 
the schools are found well-equipped, and if 
the teaching is sufficiently well done, they 
are accredited, and their graduates are al- 
lowed to enter their state universities with- 
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out examination. If the schools come up 
to the required standard, the teachers have 
a chance and a local pride to hold them 
there. If they fail, the teachers and the 
schools have a definite incentive to raise the 
quality of work to the required standard. 
This inspection and credit from the state 
university has given a great stimulus to the 
high schools. It has implanted a desire in 
the minds of pupils to reach out for a liberal 
education. It has given the college prepar- 
atory side of a secondary education an up- 
lift that has probably helped the college. 

The high school in its succession to the 
work of the academy has always made its col- 
lege preparatory work as strong as possible. 
By a process of natural selection, college 
aspirants have, it may be, averaged some- 
what higher than their fellows in ambition 
and scholarship. They have had, if not a 
royal avenue, a well-beaten road, narrow 
and rugged, but leading somewhere, straight 
to the college. 

The pupils in the general course have had 
a broad road, not always well defined, fre- 
quently much broken by the introduction 
of subjects recently brought into the curric- 
ulum, and retarded by teachers whose great- 
est interests were directed along the line of 
college preparatory work. 

The experts sent out from the state uni- 
versities help the college preparatory stu- 
dents and attract other students into the 
courses leading to college. Their work is 
educationally of much value to the cause, 
but in Pennsylvania we need a stimulus to 
lead to greatest exertions in all courses, and 
especially in the smaller high schools 
where many of the graduates go directly 
into the business world, the normal schools, 
and avenues other than to college. 

An inspector of high schools for Pennsyl- 
vania should be a direct aid to the state 
superintendant of public instruction to cre- 
ate sentiment in favor of higher education, 
to organize high schools, to prepare pro- 
grammes, to visit the high schools, to report 
to the state superintendent on the statistics 
of the several schools, their equipment, 
their teaching efficiency; to grade the 
schools in accordance with the quality and 
the amount of work done, whether it be col- 
lege preparatory, preparation for the nor- 
mal schools, for mercantile pursuits, or 
for life. Such records and reports if effi- 
ciently and honestly made should, in time, 
be accepted by the colleges, normal schools, 
and business men. In addition the in- 
spector should work with the county super- 
intendents in grading township high 
schools so that they should do more effi- 
cient work and afford a fair means of distri- 
buting the special appropriation. 

The State Educational Association, the 
Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents, many County Institutes, the Pub- 
lic Education Association of Philadelphia, 
all have passed resolutions asking the 
legislature to allow the appointment of an 
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inspector for high schools and provide 
means of maintaining the new bureau in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
State Superintendent Schaeffer says, ‘‘Many 
of these high schools need the stimulus of 
inspection and supervision from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. This could be 
made possible by the appointment of an in- 
spector of high schools, clothed. with the 
powers of visitation in harmony with those 
of the county superintendents. He could 
stimulate the interest in instruction beyond 
the common branches, give advice when 
needed, and see to it that the bounty of the 
State is properly applied.”’ 

To aid in the promotion of the increased 
usefulness of the high schools in the state, 
I offer the following preamble and resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas, The growth of tke high schools 
in the State has been so rapid, the interests 
of the several schools are so varied, and 
their prominence in the communities so 
great, that they add to the educational prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania a field of special work, 
really an additional department, which 
needs great care and much labor in its solu- 
tion; and, 

Whereas, Statutes have been added to the 
school laws providing for the organization 
and part support of some of the schools, but 
no additional aid has been given to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for fostering, 
grading, and supervising this class of 
schools; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the High School Depart- 
ment of the State Educational Association 
recommends the appointment of a High 
School Inspector for Pennsylvania, an addi- 
tional deputy to the State Department of 
Common Schools, to classify existing high 
schools, and to aid them in reaching high- 
est efficiency; to grade the schools so that 
the special appropriations may be used to 
the ends for which the General Assembly 
makes them, and that they may be equitably 
divided among all the schools, and to help 
in the organization of high schools, to visit, 
classify, and report on work done. 

The following. is suggested as a plan for 
the appointment and work of the inspector: 

I. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall appoint an additional deputy 
superintendent who shall be known as In- 
spector of High Schools. 

II. It shall be the duty of such inspector 
to work with and report to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; to encourage a 
high grade of school work; to foster high 
schools in all sections of the State where 
sufficient pupils can be placed in a school; 
to formulate programmes and courses of in- 
struction; to visit, classify and grade 
schools, and to keep records of the grade 
and quality of the several schools visited. 
He shall serve for a term of four years. 

III. The inspector of high schools shall 
have such qualifications, academic and pro- 
fessional, as will enable him to inspect and 
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determine the quality of the teaching and 
the material equipment in the several high 
schools of the State. 

IV. The salary of the Inspector of High 
Schools shall be fixed in the same manner 
as are the salaries of other deputies in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and he 
shall receive necessary traveling expenses, 
paid in the same manner as provided by law 
in the case of other State officials. 

.V. The high school inspector shall be en- 
titled to an assistant appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall be paid in the same manner as the in- 
spector, and whose necessary expenses shall 
be provided for him. 


At the request of Mr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick the reading of his paper was 
omitted and he opened a general discus- 
sion on the question of High School 
Supervision, giving some strong argu- 
ments in its favor. 

Prof. Wilson, of Milton, favored institu- 
tional supervision rather than state super- 
vision. Prof. Hopkins thought it was 
the smaller high schools that needed 
special supervision. 

Dr. Herrick moved that a committee of 
five be appointed including the State 
Supt. of Public Instruction to investigate 
and report on the question of state super- 


vision of high schools at a future meeting 


of the high school conference. The mo- 
tion was adopted. 

The question, ‘‘What Should be the 
Practical Requirements for Promotion at 
the End of the First and the Second- Year 
Courses in English?’’ was opened by 
Prof. F. L. Homer, principal of the War- 
ren High School. This paper was not 
received in time for insertion with the 
proceedings. 

The committee on resolutions made 
the following report. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, The first annual meeting of the 
High School Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association has 
been well attended, and the programme has 
been interesting and profitable: Therefore 
be it resolved. 

1. That it is expedient to hold an annual 
meeting of this department during the holi- 
day recess. 

2. That a town in the central part of the 
State be selected as the regular meeting 
place of this department. 

3. That the thanks of the department are 
due Dr. T. M. Balliett for his helpful ad- 
dress, and that we express our appreciation 
of his interest in the schools of his native 
State, to which he has given years of ser- 
vice, and for the further development of 
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which he has been willing to make a long 
and tedious journey at this time. 

4. That we thank Prof. W. W. Kelchner 
and the executive committee for the excel- 
lent arrangements for this meeting and the 
able manner in which it has been conducted. 

5. That we are under obligations to the 
Williamsport Board of Education for the 
use of the High School Building; to the 
local press for publishing the programme 
aud the proceedings of its meeting ; to Miss 
Wilkinson for the pleasure she gave the 
convention by her delightful singing ; and 
to the Trunk Line Association for the re- 
duced rates granted to the members of this 
Association. 

6. That these resolutions be incorporated 
with the minutes of the convention, and 
that they be published in the newspapers of 
the city of Williamsport. 

Sigued, W. F. Lone, 
F. D. VAN ORSDALE, 
JANE H. MATHEWS. 

Prof. Adams moved that a committee 
of five be appointed to work in conjuction 
with a similar committee from the Super- 
intendents’ Conference to report on the 
question of College entrance requirements 
at the Altoona meeting next July. 

The auditing committee made its report 
which was adopted. 

The newly elected chairman, Prof. G. 
D. Robb of Altoona, was introduced and 
heartily received. After a few closing 
remarks the meeting adjourned. 

[We are indebted for the above report 
of proceedings and papers read to the 
courtesy of the secretary, Mr. H. H. 
Baish, of the Altoona High School. 


~—_ 


DIATOMS. 





BY PROF. W. BAILEY. 


HE name diatiom is applied by scien- 
tific men to certain varieties of alge 
or sea-weeds. We say ‘“‘ sea-weeds’’ ina 
generic way, but they need not necessar- 
ily be maritime. A vast number of them 
live in fresh water. They occupy the 
debatable land where two great kingdoms 
meet. The partisans of each monarchy 
have struggled for them, but, by com- 
mon consent, they are now considered 
vegetables. 

As plants they are remarkable for their 
siliceous shells, called ‘‘ frustules,’’ as 
well as for the startling fact that when 
living they move about freely in water, 
avoiding obstacles and acting like con- 
scious animals. Many of the latter, if 
not all but man, we agree are unreason- 
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ing even when conscious; at least, so 
says the physchologist. 

The mode of reproduction of the dia- 
toms closely resembles that of the des- 
mids, or chain algze, with which, indeed, 
they are often associated. Their cover- 
ings, widely different in shape—most 
various indeed—often assume the most 
ornate and beautiful appearance. 

If we visit a cathedral, palace, or 
temple, the highest evidence of man’s 
structual art, we may perchance find 
something to disturb or offend. The 
builder has said: ‘‘ Here is a corner 
which need not be finished. Who is go- 
ing to pry into this recess, so remote and 
dark, to discover an omission or a fraud ? 
We may here either leave our work un- 
done or do it incompletely.’’ 

Nature, on the contrary, exhibits no 
such unfinished or unsightly corners. 
The curves and lines and decorations are 
as perfect in the remote and dusky places 
as in the noon-tide glare. The minutest 
object is clothed in elegance. The tiny 
diatom, often requiring the highest pow- 
ers of the best microscopes to resolve it, 
presents the most astounding accuracy, 
finish and beauty. 

Sometimes the ornaments of these 


minute vegetable shells consist of s/riz 
or closely parrallel lines ; again, they will 
be marked by concentric circles resemb- 
ling the so-called ‘‘ mill-turning ’’ often 
seen on the back of a watch. Other 
species will be dotted over, or armed 


with projecting spines or tubercles. All 
of them are exquisite. The architect or 
window designer or chaser of metal, even 
the house decorator, may well resort to 
these little creatures for his models. 

Another interesting feature of their 
history is presented by its antiquity. 
Vast beds are formed by fossil remains of 
diatoms. The city of Richmond, Va., 
for instance, rests upon a bed of them 
some twenty feet deep. The white dust 
which they form when triturated is known 
as Tripoli powder, and is used for polish- 
ing metals. All the vegetable matter 
may be removed by burning or by judi- 
cious chemical treatment. 

So light and delicate are these tiny 
plant shells that often they are blown 
about by the wind very far from their 
native habitat. They constitute the food 
of many mollusks, which are in turn de- 
voured by sea and wading birds, so that 
guano is found charged with them. 

No part of the earth appears free from 
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them. They have been found at the ex- 
treme poles, high up on mountains, in 
dreary forest, and in profoundest ocean 
depths.—Zducation. 


YOUTH AND THE SUNSHINE. 





BY MRS. FLORENCE MILNER. 


S the hands of the clock in the senior 
study room of the Grafton High 
School pointed to one, the boys and girls 
moved to their seats and took up the 
business of the afternoon. They waited 
neither for teacher nor signal, for Miss 
Wilson had convinced these two hundred 
young people that they could tell time as 
well as she, and that there was no reason 
why she should hurry back at noon to 
ring a bell. 

Within a few minutes Miss Wilson 
came into the room, and then one under- 
derstood that such a woman might govern 
from a distance. Her gray hair was soft 
about her face. Her eyes were clear and 
somewhat piercing, but the boys and 
girls knew the look of sympathy that 
burned in their depths. She worea fresh 
white dress, and a hat with a soft, white 
scarf twisted around it, and in her hand 
she carried a bunch of roses that one of 
the girls had just given her. 

As it was nearly time for the formal 
opening of the afternoon session, she did 
not stop to remove her hat, but went 
about the room as though it were her 
own home, giving a direction here, ask- 
ing a question there, and exchanging a 
look with others as she passed them. 
When she returned to her desk she found 
a vase already filled with water, for the 
girls knew her loving care for flowers. 

The boys and girls appointed to that 
duty took the roll, and Miss Wilson ar- 
ranged her roses, touching them with 
caressing hand, and glancing now and then 
at the roomful of young people. 

To-day they seemed especially attrac- 
tive. It was very warm, and for the first 
time the girls were clad in their pretty 
summer dresses, and the mingled white 
and pink and blue, with here and there 
a touch of green, attracted her artistic 
eye, and delighted her sense of color. 
She never tired of the flower faces of the 
girls, and the self-reliant looks of the 
boys. 

As her eye wandered from seat to seat 
she missed one girl. ‘‘ Where is Edith?’ 
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she thought. ‘‘She was here this morn- 
ing.’’ She glanced across the room. 
‘** Charlie is gone, too.’’ 

Just then the bell rang, and the classes 
for the first period passed to recitations. 
When those in the room had settled to 
study, Miss Wilson walked to the window 
and looked down the street. The missing 
young people were not in sight. Slowly 
drawing the pins from her hat she wove 
them in and out through the crown as 
she pondered the situation. The summer 
breeze stirred in the trees, and the rust- 
ling leaves whispered of the woods with 
enticing murmur. 

Miss Wilson, despite her gray hair, 
kept close to the hearts of her girls and 
boys, and knowing the devotion of Edith 
and Charlie to each other she suspected 
that youth and the sunshine had called 
louder than school and duty. With a 
half-troubled, half-indulgent smile, she 
turned from the window, took her hat to 
the cloak room, and began work at her 
desk. 

The afternoon woreaway with thoughts 
turned often to the truants, and Miss 
Wilson pondered carefully what she 
should say to them on the morrow, 

The next morning the sunshine had 
vanished, the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, the pretty light dresses were re- 
placed by storm suits, and the whole 
scene was changed. Miss Wilson was at 
her desk early, for she knew that in such 
weather it was well to be in advance of 
the school, as they would need her calm- 
est nerves and the steadiest hand. 

Soon after her arrival Edith came into 
the room. One of the rules of the school 
said, ‘‘ Absence and tardiness shall be re- 
ported immediately upon entrance to the 
room,’’ and no one was allowed to resume 
class work without a written excuse from 
Miss Wilson. 

Edith came at once to the desk. 
‘Miss Wilson,’’ she said, ‘‘ I was absent 
yesterday afternoon.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ was the reply. 

‘* May I have an excuse ?”’ 

‘““You have not explained your ab- 
sence.’’ 

‘Well, you see-—-—.,’’ and she hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Why, you know how far out 
our home is; my auntie, with whom I 
live, came down town, and I lunched 
with her at the hotel, and when we got 
through it was so late that she said it 
would not pay for me to come back to 
school.”’ 
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“Is it possible that Edith would 
attempt to tell me what is not true ?’’ 
Miss Wilson wondered ; and she thought 
hard while she hunted on her desk for 
paper. But let that be as it might, her 
invariable policy was to take the word of 
her young people, unless she had absolute 
proof against them. Here she had only 
her instincts, and some natural deduc- 
tions, against the word of a girl whom 
she had always found honest, so she took 
up the excuse blanks and wrote 


EpItTH THOMPSON 


Abs. Tuesday P. M. 





June 3 F. W. 





In handing the slip she held it until 
she caught the girl’s eye, and then 
looked steadily at her until Edith’s glance 
fell, but neither spoke. 

Just before the last bell rang Charlie 
came into the room with a rush. 

‘*Miss Wilson, please give me an ex- 
cuse for my absence yesterday. My 
mother sent for me to meet her down 
town, and I had to attend to some busi- 
ness with her.’’ And he stuffed his 
hands into his pockets in an indifferent 
manner. 

Miss Wilson made no reply, wrote the 
excuse, but managed to catch his eye as 
she handed it to him. He did not lower 
his glance, but half snatched the paper 
and whirled away. 

The morning took on much of the dis- 
comfort of the weather, and Miss Wilson 
had need of her clear head and sympa- 
thetic nature to make things go at all 
smoothly. Edith was abstracted and 
idle, and Charlie banged about in his 
seat, dropped his books, and blustered 
as most boys do in their don’t-care mo- 
ments. 

When they came to Miss Wilson’s 
geometry class, Edith didn’t hear the 
proposition assigned to her, and Charlie 
made meaningless lines on the board, 
rubbed them out, dropped the eraser, 
tramped chalk into the floor, and finally 
gave up and called it a failure. Miss 
Wilson withheld reproof, but occassion- 
ally turned a steady gaze upon each, as 
though she were searching for the truth 
that must be found. 
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At noon Edith and Charlie went down 
the hill together under the same umbrella 
and in earnest conversation. 

By afternoon the clouds had lifted, and 
with returning sunshine the usual quiet 
returned tothe room. ‘The first hour was 
a leisure one for Miss Wilson. As she 
sat at her desk busy over papers someone 
drew a chair to her side, and without 
looking up she guessed who it was and 
said, ‘*‘ What isit, Charlie?’’ 

‘Miss Wilson, Edith has made me 
come to tell you that we both lied to you 
this morning.”’ 

‘“‘T feared so at the time.”’ 

‘* Edith said she knew you did not be- 
lieve her, and she has been so unhappy 
all the morning that I could not stand it 
any longer.”’ 

** Well, tell me about it.’’ 

‘She didn’t go to luncheon with her 
aunt, and I never saw my mother. It 
was such a beautiful afternoon that I 
teased her to go fora drive. She didn’t 
want to go at all, ‘for she said you would 
find it out, or that she would have to tell 
you.”’ 

‘* Did you have a happy time ?”’ 

‘‘A happy time? I should say not! 
Edith was as glum as could be, and 
couldn’t think of anything except that 
she had run away from school.’’ 

** And you ?”’ 

“‘Boys don’t care about. things as girls 
do. But I didn’t like to see Edith feel so 
bad.’’ 

‘But why did you think you needed 
to lie to me about it? Do you think be- 
cause my hair is gray that I cannot un- 
d-rstand how strongly, on a summer day 
like yesterday, the open country calls to 
young people who care for each other ?’’ 
and her eyes looked over the heads of the 
school as though she saw far into the 
past. 

‘Would you have let us go if we had 
asked ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I might have remembered 
my own youth,’’ she replied, half to her- 
self. 

‘* Miss Wilson, will you forgive us and 
punish me? It was all my fault. I 
planned it and made her promise to lie to 
you. Don’t punish Edith.”’ 

‘*Edith has had her punishment al- 
ready. As for you, let me say that when 
a young man has so won the regard of a 
girl that she will lie at his direction, he 
has gained a power that it behooves him 
to use for good rather than for evil.’’ 
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Charlie looked in amazement at a 
teacher who could be content to leave 
with him the burden of his own wrong- 
doing, and then he realized that she had 
swept beyond the question of school dis- 
cipline to a life lesson. 

Just then the period closed, and Edith, 
coming from a recitation, saw Charlie and 
Miss Wilson together and knew that the 
confession had been made. She cast an 
inquiring glance at Miss Wilson, and re- 
ceived a kindly smile in return. 

In afew minutes Miss Wilson passed 
her desk and laid a folded paper upon it 
with this quotation from George Eliot, 
“It was not worth doing wrong for; 
nothing in this world is.’’ 

And there the matter dropped, for Miss 
Wilson possessed that rare wisdom to 
know that silence now was better than 
much speaking.—Zducation. 


<> 


HOW THEY SAVED THE LAMB. 


OOT-TOOT-TOOT. Arthur sat ina 
shady nook on the mountain side 
playing a soft tune on his shepherd’s pipe. 
Out in the sunshine a flock of sheep and 
lambs were nibbling the green grass. 

Arthur was a shepherd boy. He 
lived in Westmoreland, England. Every 
day he took his flock of sheep out to the 
pasture in the valley and on the mountain 
side. lLaddie, his big Scotch collie, 
always went with him. When a sheep 
wandered too far from the flock, Laddie 
would run after it and drive it back. 

‘* That old fellow makes a lot of trouble 
to-day, doesn’t he?”’ said Arthur to Lad- 
die as the dog returned after driving back 
an old sheep that had wandered away 
from the flock several times that after- 
noon. 

Laddie looked up into Authur’s face 
as much as to say ‘‘yes,’’ and then lay 
down to rest, for it was warm work run- 
ning in the sunshine. 

‘We'll have to go home pretty soon,”’’ 
said Arthur after playing on his pipe for 
several minutes ; ‘‘ its going to rain.’’ 

It did look as!if it were going to rain. 
The sky was getting dark. The wind 
whistled through the grass and trees. 

**Come on, let’s go before the storm 
comes,’’ said Arthur. 

Laddie bounded away arid soon had the 
sheep huddled together ready to start 
home. They had started none to soon, 
for the big raindrops were already begin- 
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ning to fall. By the time they reached 
home the sky was dark and the rain was 
coming down in torrents. 

‘* Father, Father,’’ shouted Arthur to 
his father who came out to help him put 
his sheep in the barn, ‘‘ one of my lambs 
is gone.”’ 

‘** Perhaps you didn’t count correctly,’’ 
said Mr. Weston. ‘‘How many lambs 
did you have ?”’ 

‘*Ten,’’ said Arthur, ‘‘ but there are 
only nine here.’’ 

Arthur’s father counted the lambs but 
could find only nine. 

**One must have wandered away in the 
train, and Laddie didn’t see him,’’ said 
Arthur. ‘‘ Maybe he fell over a cliff.’’ 

‘*Run to mother for your coat and a 
sip of hot tea, and then we’ll start Laddie 
out to find him,’’ said his father. 

Arthur ran into the house and soon 
returned with his long coat. 

‘*All right, I’m ready,’’ said Arthur 
pulling his big brown hat down tight on 
his head. 

Mr. Weston took a lantern and a long 
coil of rope, and, calling Laddie, the three 
started out. The dog whined and rubbed 
his head against Arthur. He knew why 
they were going out again, so, when Mr. 
Weston spoke a few words to him, he 
bounded away in the darkness. 

It was so dark they could hardly see 
their way. Author kept tight hold of 
his father’s hand. The stones in the path 
hurt his bare feet, but he thought of the 
poor little lamb, somewhere out in the 
black, rainy night, and kept bravely on. 

Once in a while they stooped and 
listened. They heard the wind asit came 
howling up-the valley. They heard the 
patter of the raindrops on the ground. 
Once when they stopped they heard a 
faint bark. Then they hurried on faster 
than ever. 

The barking grew louder and they soon 
found Laddie in a wild part of the moun- 
tain far away from the path. He was 
looking over the edge of a cliff. They 
stopped and listened. A faint ‘‘ baa’’ 
came from below. Laddie had found the 
lamb. 

‘You'll have to go down for him, 
Artbur,’’ said Mr. Weston. 

Fastening the rope securely around 
him, Mr. Weston lowered Arthur over the 
edge of the cliff. Slowly he went down, 
lower and lower. The wind swung him 


back and forth. Sometimes he bumped 
At last he reached a 


against the cliff. 
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broad ledge. The ledge was covered 
with a thick bed of moss. At one side 
the shelter of a rock he found the lamb. 
Some bushes had broken its fall so it was 
not hurt. 

Arthur took the little frightened crea- 
ture in his arms and called to his father, 
who drew them both up. 

When they reached home Mrs. Weston 
had a hot supper ready for them. You 
may be sure that Laddie got his share.— 
Little Chronicle. 


GOOD USE OF TREES. 








SEEDLING ELMS USED IN TRANSFORMING 
AN OKLAHOMA TOWN. 





T is not the man with vast wealth and 
inclination to found libraries or col- 
leges who is the only useful citizen. 
Helpfulness in building up a community 
and making a town or city good to live 
in, springs from the worth of the individ- 
ual’s character rather than from his 
pocketbook. An incident reported from 
a thriving little town in Oklahoma is in 
point, says the Independent : 

On the opening of the new lands there 
was laid out in the midst of the town an 
open square. In its center was the 
courthouse, and around it were built the 
straggling stores of the frontier. The 
prairie winds swept the sandy soil bare 
in spots, and the only vegetation was 
here and there a spot of bunch grass or a 
struggling group of sunflowers. The 
people of,the town seemed not to care, and 
the unkempt waste was for ten years 
neglected and forsaken. The town un- 
consciously followed its example, and 
the lawns and streets boasted only occa- 
sionally a tree, usually a ragged cotton- 
wood without promise of beauty or at- 
tractiveness. 

One day a young business man went 
to the municipal officers and made an odd 
proposal: ‘‘I have not money enough to 
do it myself, but if you will pay the ex- 
pense I will give my time toward improv- 
ing the square. I will oversee the work 
and look after it as if it were my own 


property.’’ The officials after some de- 
liberation decided to risk it and told him 
to go ahead. 


He had the square plowed and har- 
rowed as for a crop; he sent for several 
thousand elm seedlings, tiny bits of trees 
that seemed scarcely more than straws, 
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so small were they. These he set in rows 
like corn and cultivated as he would have 
done with maize. Through the hot 
summer days—and Oklahoma summer 
days are very torrid—he kept up the cul- 
tivation while the townsmen looked on 
and smiled. - 

The trees grew rapidly. In a year 
they were two feet high ; in another year 
they were five feet high—thousands of 
them. The square looked like a young 
nursery. The superintendent notified 
the citizens that they could buy the 
promising trees at low price, and as the 
necessary thinning went on he sold 
enough to pay all the expense incurred 
in preparing, planting and caring for the 
square. Now the trees are seven to ten 
feet high, thrifty and vigorous, making 
of the square a park, increasing in beauty 
daily and in summer the delight of chil- 
dren and family parties for miles around. 
Another five or ten years, and it will be 
a beautiful grove, the shelter of the leaves 
making it possible to seed the ground to 
blue grass and clover. 

That was not all. The thousands of 
trees sold not only paid the actual ex- 
penses of the park, but the buyers set 
them out along the streets and in the 
front yards of the town. All over the 
little town are growing these elms, and 
in a decade or two the dwellings will 
seem to be set in a forest, while the 
highways will be lined with graceful 
shade. Many country school districts 
have taken the lesson to heart and pur- 
chased the elms with which to beautify 
the school grounds, promising shade and 
comfort for the rising generation. A 
tree-planting fashion has spread over the 
country, with an influence for positive 
advancement that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

The bringing about of this transfor- 
mation did not cost its originator any- 
thing buta little time. He simply proved 
his right to the title of useful citizen by 
his willingness to use in the welfare of 
the town thesame intelligence and energy 
that he expended in the management of 
his own business. 

Not all of us can plant trees. Even 
in the west, where communities are new 
and conditions offer large opportunity for 
beginning plans aright, there cannot be 
a repetition in every town of the Okla- 
homan’s pleasing example. But towns 
need other things besides trees. These 
needs are usually attainable through un- 
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selfish effort rather than through wealth. 
The useful citizen can assist in obtaining 
them to as great a degree as the rich 
benefactor and often with a wider in- 
fluence for good on the community. 
Probably the most patent duty lies in the 
improvement of the town’s physical ap- 
pearance, and here is where the useful 
citizen who does things rather than 
stands around and talks about them can 
most exploit his usefulness. It was not 
the thousand men bemoaning the un- 
kemptness of the square who corrected 
the evil and set the town toward higher 
ideals—it was the one man who quietly 
thought out a plan and then carried it to 
completion. 





HOME-MADE COLLEGE MEN. 


YOUNG man whohas graduated from 
college at twenty-one commonly 
thinks he iseducated. When heis forty he 
still thinks so, even though he may never 
have opened a book since he got his di- 
ploma, and may have forgotten every- 
thing he ever learned. Conversely, the 
man who has missed the college training 
often feels that he has lost something 
that never can be made up; that he must 
be content to remain for the rest of his 
life a person of defective education. 

It is true, of course, that a college 
course is of immense value, and that no- 
body ought to miss one if he can get it ; 
but it is not in itself an education. A 
college graduate is not, by the mere fact 
of his graduation, an educated man. On 
the other hand, one who has never seen 
a college may become, at forty, a man of 
infinitely broader attainments than those 
possessed by a graduate who considered 
his education closed at twenty-one. 

The ordinary college course covers 
fifteen hours a week for four years of 
about forty weeks each, or, 2,400 hours 
in all. About an equal amount of out- 
side study is necessary. On the other 
hand, fully half the course is devoted to 
subjects that serve only as mental gym- 
nastics. The student who devotes 2,400 
hours in all to the acquisition of culture 
and useful information does well. 

That is the equivalent of one hour a 
day for about six yearsand ahalf. That 
is to say, a young man who began at 
seventeen to read systematically and in- 
telligently for an hour a day would have 
the equivalent of the best part of a col- 
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lege education in his twenty-fourth year. 
In about three more he could have the 
training of a master of arts. Another 
three years would give him the acquire- 
ments of a doctor of philosophy. At 
forty he could be a recognized authority 
on some science, or some period of history, 
while the college graduate who thought 
his education finished at twenty-one 
would have no definite knowledge of any- 
thing. 

The man who masters the secret of self- 
education will have no wasted hours. 
Delays in railway stations or dentists’ 
offices will have no terrors for him. He 
will have a good book always in his 
pocket, and an hour on a blockaded car- 
track will be as good to him as an hour iv 
a college lecture-room. Every day will 
see his mind broader and riper than the 
day before, and, finally, without conscious 
effort, he will arrive at a point at which 
he could give instruction, not only to 
college students, but to many of their pro- 
fessors as well.— Saturday Evening Post. 





WHAT A BOY KNEW OF ANTS. 





LICE ran down to cut a white rose. 

A boy sprang up from behind the 
bush, pulled off his cap, and said, ‘‘ I—I 
didn’t mean to doit! Surely I didn’t !’’ 

Alice was startled, but the trouble in 
the boy’s face made her want to help 
him. ‘‘ What didn’t you mean to do ?”’ 
she asked. 

He pointed to the gardener, who was 
gathering up the roots of a plant that had 
been knocked down and the pot broken. 
The gardener was scolding. As Alice 
turned she saw him shake his fist at the 
boy. 
‘*T was down on the ground watching 
the ants,’’ said the boy, ‘‘and he called 
so sharply that I jumped, and there was 
acrash. I'll pay for the pot. I havea 
little money at home, and—’’ 

‘*Never mind the pot,’’ said Alice. 
‘* Tell me about the ants!’’ 

“‘T was watching them. I’m Dr. Wil- 
son’s boy. He’s a naturalist and—’’ 

; ‘*Oh,’”’ said Alice. ‘‘ You have but 
just come here, our new neighbors.”’ 

““Yes ; papa is writing a book about 
ants now. I—I hope the gardener won’t 
disturb the little things.”’ 

‘‘That is why you didn’t run away ?”’ 

‘““Yes; I want to see what they do 
after the battle.’’ 
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‘Boy, you are queer,’’ said Alice 
‘* What battle ?”’ 

‘‘Why, our red ants came over and 
made a raid on your black ones. There’s 
a little town—formicary, papa calls it—of 
black ants under that bench. And ina 
corner of our garden there is a bigger 
town of red ants. Our ants are slave- 
makers. They go out and kidnap the 
babies of black ants—the Fuscans. Our 
ants have a good many slaves now; but 
it seems they want more, so—’’ 

‘‘Boy !’’ said Alice, severely. 

‘OQ, it istrue! And it has been true 
fora hundred years. It was found out 
by a Swiss named Huber. He called the 
red ants Amazons. And now in America 
we have ants that are, at least, cousins to 
them. They do the same things that 
those others did, two hundred years ago. 
Only, we have two kinds. One is called 
Polyergus. Their fighters are wonder- 
fully brave when attacking and carrying 
away spoil; but at home they do nothing. 
The blacks do the digging; they make 
the chambers and long halls. They take 
care of the little ones of the reds, 
like foster-mothers. All of this makes 
the reds so lazy that they even have to be 
fed. It has been tried. Reds of that 
kind have been shut up, with plenty of 
food, and some have starved to death. 
Allof them would havedoneso if the shiny 
black slaves had not been let in to feed 
them, make the house orderly, and do the 
work they had been accustomed to at 
home.”’ 

‘This is very wonderful,’’ said Alice. 
**Sit down on this bench! And the 
others ?”’ 

‘*The others are called Sanguines. They 
fight and work both. The slaves only help 
them. They do not do all of the work. 
The homes of the red ants have a stvle of 
their own, with but little sign of the slave 
style of building ; while the others—the 
lazy ones—let the slaves build their cities 
nearly like theirown. In either case no 
black queen is permitted to lay her eggs 
in the home of the slave-makers. She is 
killed. When they want new slaves they 
go out and raid for another supply.”’ 

“* And are the slave-makers red ?”’ 

“Yes; that makes it easy to watch 
them.’’ 

At this moment the old gardener came 
up, took his hat off to Miss Alice, and 
said: ‘‘Oi’m afther wahrnin’ yees again 
th’ b’y, miss. He’s that troublesome, 
miss—’’ 
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‘*O, John, don’t scold!’’ cried Alice. 
‘* He’s our new neighbor, and he’s very 
sorry—though I’m glad. Don’t bother 

-us, please, John. He’s telling me the 
most wonderful things!’’ 

‘* Wahnderful, indade!’’ said John. 
“‘T’ll warrint mefhe’s tellin’ av th’ koind 
young lady wahnderful tales—wahnder- 
ful tales, indade!’’ 

‘* Well ?”’ questioned Alice, turning to 
the boy. 

‘* Well,’’ the boy answered, ‘‘ I saw our 
red ants come out of their town and rush 
about, making up their army and getting 
up their courage. And I knew thata fight 
was coming. They ran back and forth, 
and around and around. ’Twas as if 
they were stirring each other up. One 
would hit the forehead of another. Or 
two of them would strike hands and seem 
to say, ‘ We’re in for it! We'll give it to 
’em!’ Perhaps some were lazy and didn’t 
want to go. Maybe some were afraid. 
But others felt like fighting; they bullied 
the rest into going. 

‘‘While the red ants were hustling 
about, getting up their courage and mak- 
ing sure that they were all in fighting 
trim, the black ants—their slaves—went 
calmly on with their regular work. They 
carried out tiny pellets of earth that they 
had loosened inside, carried in supplies, 
and seemed to be doing up the morning’s 
work. Some of them, though, acted as 
if they were urging the reds off—sort of 
daring them, you know. And some of 
the slaves saluted the reds with their 
hands—or antennze—and heads, some- 
thing as soldiers do an officer.’’ 

‘‘ You have very sharp eyes, or a fine 
imagination,’’ said Alice. 

The boy smiled. ‘‘And when the reds 
were all ready—nobody has found out 
what that means, for there seems to be no 
general—they just started off on a regu- 
lar raid for plunder. And every one of 
them seems to know all about it. Dr. 
McCook—he’s a great man and friend of 
papa’s—says it’s like having a whole 
army made up of brigadiers! 

‘Well, after the red ants had been 
rushing about, making all that noise—’’ 

‘* Noise!’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘ Those 
tiny creatures!”’ 

“Only when many are together and pre- 
paring for battle do you hear it. Perhaps 
it comes from their hitting their hard little 

bodies against each other. Professor 
Wheeler—another big man, but papa 
isn’t sure of this—thinks they have tiny 
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cymbals close to their bodies, which they 
rasp when they are in a fighting mood. 
They get asclose to eachother as they can 
walk. Maybe that’s to keep their cour- 
age up.’’? The boy stopped. He seemed 
to be thinking. 

‘* You are very wonderful,’’ said Alice. 
‘Tell me all you know!’’ 

‘* That would be little.’’ 

‘**T think not,’’ said Alice. 

‘* Well, our red ants marched about 
three hundred feet to-day to your little 
Fuscan village, which is almost hidden 
among the grasstufts. They came across 
the corner of the grove, along the tree 
that your gardener cut down, and across 
the walk. There weren’t many in the 
black’s little formicary. The reds rushed 
against it and into the open gates. The 
blacks were scared. Some of them took 
the eggs and half-formed. baby ants in 
their mouths and ran out the back way. 
They tried to save as many as they could. 
Others came bravely out and fought their 
way through the enemy, or were killed. 

‘Some ran into near bunches of grass 
or climbed the fenceposts and looked 
down, to watch the hundreds of wicked 
foes ransack and ruin theirhomes. They 
could see them carry the young ones that 
were left away in their jaws. I saw it all 
this morning. And I followed the reds 
when they straggled home. They didn’t 
keep step nor close together. They just 
got there the best way they could. And, 
if you’ll believe it, the black slaves came 
and took the little black half-formed baby 
captives into the formicary. There these 
little ones will grow up to be slaves like 
themselves. The reds are not cruel. 
They seem to want large cities, to rule 
everything. And they make these raids 
so as to add to their numbers. The 
blacks could run away, but they don’t. 

**T came back again and was watching 
your poor little Fuscans come home— 
those that were left.’’ 

Alice looked sorrowful. ‘‘Are the 
blacks always beaten ?”’ 

‘*O, no! Sometimes the reds attack a 
strong Fuscan formicary. Then there is 
a great time. The blacks seem to know 
that the reds arecoming. They send out 
an army to meet them. Sentinels are 
posted at every large entrance. Tiny 


' pebbles or earth pellets are rolled against 


the small doors. The angry black—who 
are not so heavy as the reds—rush at 
them with openjaws. Ants have teethin 
their upper jaws, and oitena red anda black 
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lock jaws, and pull and pull for a long 
time. You think the red, then the black, 
will win. Sometimes one of them throws 
poison into the other’s face. Sometimes 
another black, in running by, sees his 
brother in such trouble and catches the 
red by the leg. Then ared may come up 
and catch this little black by one of his 
feelers. And so on until there’s a great 
jumble of fighters all in one mix-up. 

‘« The kidnappers are sometimes badly 
beaten. The ones that are left limp back 
home—sometimes with the head of a 
black, that had been broken off, hanging 
to one leg. Then again the blacks chase 
the reds home, nipping at them and fight- 
ing them all the way. They often rescue 
some of the little prisoners and carry them 
back home. ‘ 

‘« Those that had run out, carrying the 
babies and eggs to safe places—you see, 
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they know what the reds are after—come 
cautiously in. Probably the warriors, 
who routed the enemy, become very proud 
as they talk it all over. 

**Once Dr. McCook saw an ant—such 
as they make slaves of—acting strangely. 
She was finishing her little home. After 
she had rolled a tiny pebble to the door 
and added wee bits of earth, she walked 
away and looked at it; then turned her 
head to see that no one was near, while 
she crept in and reached her finger-tips 
to draw pebble and earth closer. A min- 
ute later up came a red warrior, who 
stopped, listened, walked all around, 
rapped on the ground here and there, and 
finally walked over the very door of the 
little house without moving it!’’ 

**Aren’t you wonderful ?’’ 

**Not at all,’’ said the boy.” ‘‘ Ants 
are, though.’’—Christian Advocate. 


™ 
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FTER exhaustive research, covering 
several years, to determine the most 
popular novel of the world, the palm is 
given to ‘‘ David Copperfield.’”’ To se- 
cure the desired information not only 
were the records of booksellers consulted, 
but other means were adopted to ascer- 
tain the general opinion on the subject. 
The inquiry covered England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries. 
The results were such that little doubt is 
left on the subject, the figures showing 
the difference of many thousands between 
the three leading novels and those less 
popular. By all means ‘‘ David Copper- 
field’’ is the most popular novel ever 
published. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ is 
second, and ‘‘ Ben Hur’? is a close third. 





‘Any man who by sound thinking 
and hard work develops a great industry, 
and makes it profitable and stable con- 
fers an enormous benefit on society,’’ says 
President Charles W. Eliot. He adds: 
‘* Great capital, at the disposal of a single 
individual, confers on its possessor great 
power over the course of industrial de- 
velopment, over his fellow-men and some- 
times over the course of great public 








events like peace or war between nations. 
There are no more successful business en- 
terprises than are those conducted by re- 
markably intelligent autocrats, and prob- 
ably the same would be true of govern- 
ments if any mode had been invented of 
separating and putting into place desir- 
able autocrats. The prevailing modes of 
selection, such as heredity and trans- 
mission, have been so very unsuccessful 
that autocracy as a mode to government 
has fallen into disrepute. The most 
serious disadvantage under which the 
very rich have labored is in the bringing 
up of children. It is well-nigh impossi- 
ble for a very rich man to divert his chil- 
dren from habits of indifference and lazi- 
ness. These children are so situated that 
they have no opportunity of doing pro- 
ductive labor, and usually do nothing for 
themselves, parents, brothers or sisters, 
no one acquiring the habit of work. In 
striking contrast are the farmers’ chil- 
dren who co-operate at tender years in the 
work of the household.”’ 





Our old friend, Prof. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, who, despite the views of Dr. Osler, 
has at an advanced age, been elected 
County Auditor of Chester county for 
the next three years, is now hard at work 
in his new place of trust and respon 
sibility. He was an active school super- 
intendent when we were but a youth, 
nearly half a century ago. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in the assembly hall of 
the high school building of Harrisburg, 
Thursday and Friday, February 8th and 
gth, 1906. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the educational meetings 
held in Pennsylvania during the year, 
for the School Directors are, in a large 
sense, the final authority in our school 
affairs. On their knowledge, their pub- 
lic spirit, their sense of personal respon- 
sibility, and their wisdom depend very 
largely the well-being of the schools and 
the advance on proper lines in our school 
work. The following is the programme 
of the sessions: 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8TH. 
10:30—Registry of Delegates—By A. M. 
Keifer, Corresponding Secretary, and James 
Howarth, Treasurer. 
11:00—Devotional Services — Conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Isaac L. Wood, Harrisburg. 
11:10—Address of Welcome—By Hon. E. 
Z. Gross, Mayor of Harrisburg. 
11:40—Response—By the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town, Pa. 
Announcements and adjournment. 
1:30—Address—By the President of the 
Association, Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, Pa. 
1:50—Address—By His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
2:20—Paper—‘‘ County Supervision, its 
Effects.’,—-By Robert Malone, Esq., Etna, 
Pa. Discussion. 
3:00—Address — ‘‘Thoroughness in the 
Fundamentals.’-—By Prof. J. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle. Discussion. 
3:40—Paper—‘‘ What shall be Done with 
Boys under 14 years of age during Vacation 
Period ?’’—By John M. Frame, Esq., Read- 
ing, Pa. Discussion. 
4:00—Address—‘‘ Evils of Child Labor ; 
or Relation of Factory Department to Pub- 
lic Schools.’’—By John L,. Butler, Statisti- 
cian of Department. 
4:30—Address—Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, of 
State Health Department. 
4:50—Appointment of Committees—(c) 
Nominations. (4) Resolutions. (c) Any 
other business deemed necessary. 
Adjournment. 
7:30—Music—Under the direction of the 
Harrisburg High School. Readings—By 





Miss Bertha Herring, Harrisburg. 

8:00—Lecture—By Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and President of the National Educational 
Association. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9TH, 


9:00—Devotional Services in connection 
with the High School. 

9g:20o—Address—‘‘ The Necessity for Re- 
vision of the School Laws of Pennsylvania.”’ 
—By Thomas J. Jennings, Esq., Scranton, 
Pa. Discussion. 

10:00—Paper—‘‘Some Adverse Praise of 
the Compulsory School Law.’’—By James 
G. Hays, Esq., Swissvale, Pa. Discussion. 

10:40—Reports of Committees—(a) Nom- 
inations. (4) Resolutions. (c) Legislation. 
(2) Necrology. (e) Special. Miscellaneous 
business. 

Question Box—By Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 

11:30—Address—By Hon. John P. Elkins, 
Judge Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Final adjournment. 

Each Delegate on registering, will pay to 
the Treasurer the annual fee of one dollar. 
See Constitution. Papers will be limited to 
twenty minutes, discussion to fifteen min- 
utes, and miscellaneous remarks on the 
program subjects to five minutes. 

Fare and one-third for round trip from 
Trunk Line points in Pennsylvania (east of 
and including Erie, Oil City, and Pitts- 
burg), on card orders; tickets to be sold and 
good, going, February 7-9; returning, to 
February 12, inclusive. These orders will 
be furnished upon application to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, A. M. Keifer, Green- 
ville, Pa., and must be presented to the 
ticket agents at the starting point, and will 
be honored by the agents tas of the lines 
belonging to the Trunk Line Association. 
Other information as to fares, etc., is given 
in the January number of 7he Journal, 


The following are the officers of the 
State Directors’ Association: Messrs. 
Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, president; J. 
A. McMillen, Essen, Dr. J. Thomas 
Galbreath, Delta, and C. C. Hill, North 
East, vice-presidents; D. F. Bast, Allen- 
town, recording secretary; Rev. A. M. 
Keifer, Greenville, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Mills, 
treasurer. 

The Executive Committee are H. M. 
Lessig, Pottstown, A. H. Bell, Greens- 
burg, Dr. F. R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg, 


‘H. W. Schick, Reading, and J. A. Steese, 


Mt. Holly Springs. 

The Legislative Committee are J. Free- 
man Hendricks, Doylestown, Hon. R. L. 
Myers, Harrisburg. J. A. McLaughrey, 
Sharon, Capt. Jos. Matchette, Catasauqua 
and W. G. Russell, West Sunbury. 

The Constitution of the Directors’ As- 
sociation, adopted February 16, 1901, is 
given herewith: 


ARTICLE I—7itle. The title of this Associa- 
tion shall be ‘‘ The Department of School Di- 
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rectors of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association.”’ 

ARTICLE II—Odjects. Its objects shall be: 

1. The discussion of questions relating to the 
management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
schools and the scrutiny of proposed legislation. 

3. The promotion of efforts to increase the 
efficiency of the public schools of the State. 

ARTICLE Il]—Membership. It shall be com- 

sel of representatives from the Boards of 
Education of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
and Scranton, from cities and organized county 
associations of school directors, organized asso- 
ciations of school directors in cities and bor- 
oughs having separate teachers’ institutes, pres- 
ent and past officers of this Association : with 
the state, county, city, borough and town- 
ship superintendents and principals of normal 
schools as advisory members. Each of the 
said boards and associations shall be entitled to 
send five representatives, and shall notify the 
Corresponding Secretary of their names and 
addresses. 

ARTICLE I1V—Officers. The officers of the 
Department shall be elected annually, and shall 
consist of a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
an Executive Committee of five members, and 
a Legislative Committee of five members. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association, and shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of all committees; one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents shall preside in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. The Recording Secretary shall keep an 
accurate record of the proceedings of each meet- 
ing of the Department, including a synopsis of 
the discussions. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall keep the roll of membership and attend 
to the necessary correspondence. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall make all necessary ar- 
rangemeuts for the meetings of the Department, 
examine and approve all bills, which they shall 
forward tothe Secretary of the Association, also 
all papers read before the Department for pub- 
lication, and a synopsis of the proceedings. 
They shall furnish the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion a list of all members and post offices, to- 
gether with the enrollment fees. The Legisla- 
tive Committee shall scrutinize all bills affect- 
ing the public schools that may be presented to 
the State Legislature at each session, and make 
report thereon tothe Department. It shallalso 
secure the presentation to the Legislature of 
such measures as may be recommended by the 
Department. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be ¢2--officio a member 
of these committees. 

ARTICLE V— Meetings. The Department 
shall meet annually at Harrisburg on the second 
Wednesday of February, at two o’clock p. m. 
Special meetings may be called, or the date of 
the regular meetings may be changed by the 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE VI—Dzues. 
ber shall be $1.00. 

ARTICLE VII—Amendments. This Constitu- 
tion may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the Department by a majority vote 
of the members present, one mouth’s notice of 
the proposed change having been given to all 
members by circular. 


The dues of each mem- 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The third annual meeting of the De- 
partment of County Superintendence of 
the State Educational Association will 
be held in the auditorium of the Harris- 
burg High School on Wednesday, Feb- 
7, 1906. ‘The programme is as follows: 
Afternoon Session, 2’ oclock. 

Reading minutes of last meeting by the 
Secretary, Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester 
county. 

Paper, ‘‘ Testing Teachers and Teaching,’’ 
by Supt. Ira N. McCloskey, Clinton county. 
Discussion opened by Supt. H. C. Klinger, 
Juniata county. 

Paper, ‘‘ Elements of a Good School,”’ by 
Supt. Geo. A. Walborn, Snyder county. 
Discussion opened by Supt. Frank Koehler, 
Monroe county. 

Paper, ‘‘ How shonld Text-Books be Se- 
lected?’ By Supt. Geo. A. Grim, Nor- 
thampton county. Discussion opened by 
Supt. J. Kelso Green, Cumberland county. 

Paper, ‘‘ Co-operation in School Work,” 
by Supt. Mattie Collins, Cameron county. 
Discussion opened by Supt. W. W. Evans, 
Columbia county. 

Evening Session, 7.30 0’ clock. 

Music by the Harrisburg High School 
Orchestra. 

Paper, ‘‘The Rural School Problem,’’ by 
Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks county. Discus- 
sion opened by Supt. W. R. Longstreet, 
Tioga county. 

Lecture, ‘‘ The Function of the School in 
Moral Education,’’ Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The officers of the department are 
President, ex-Supt. Geo. W. Weiss of 
Schuykill county: Secretary, Supt. G. 
W. Moore of Chester county ; and Treas- 
urer, Supt. John W. Snoke of Lebanon 
county. The executive committee are 
Supt. Alvin Rupp, of Lehigh, chairman; 
Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna 
county, secretary, and Supt. John W. 
Snoke of Lebanon county. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents’ will meet at Altoona on 
Wednesday, March 7th, for the sixteenth 
annual session, closing Friday morning, 
March oth. The officers are Prof. J. M. 
Berkey, Pittsburg, president ; Supts. S. 
H. Deen, Mt. Carmel, vice-president; J. 
H. Alleman, DuBois, secretary; Ira Ship- 
man, Sunbury, treasurer; and J. B. 
Richey, McKeesport, D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton, and W. J. Wightman, Altoona, 
executive committee. The following is 
the programme of exercises, received 
from Supt. J. B. Richey as we go to press: 
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Wednesday, March 7th. 
1:30—Inaugural Address, Centralizing 
Tendencies in School Administration, by 
J. M. Berkey, Pittsburg. 

Manual Training in the Grades, by Dr. 
Frank McMurry, New York City. Discus- 
sion, Klaus Carlson, Altoona, and G. Virgil 
Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

8:00o—Address, Shall We Have a Teach- 
ers’ College in Pennsylvania? by Rev. S. 
B. McCormick, Pittsburg. 

Reception to the Superintendents. 


Thursday, March 8th. 


9g:00—Reasons for Leaving High Schol— 
Remedies for Same, by W. E. Chancellor, 
Patterson, N. J. Discussion, Edward Ry- 
nearson, Pittsburg, and W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Statistical Reports from City, Borough 
and Township Superintendents to the State 
Department, by Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Alle- 

heny, Pa. Discussion, Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
er, Harrisburg, and Samuel Hamilton, 
Braddock, Pa. 

1:30—Training of the Inexperienced 
Teacher, by A. D. Yocum, Chester, Pa. 
Discussion, John A. Gibson, Butler, Pa., 
and Charles Lose, Williamsport. 

Night Schools, by Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

How Can High School Alumni Associa- 
tions be Made More of an Educational Force 
than they are at present? by L. E. McGin- 
nis, Steelton, Pa. Discussion, George W. 
Phillips, Scranton, Pa. 

8:00—Address, The Teacher in a Republic, 
by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 

Friday, March oth. 

g:00—Shall the Commercial High School 
Course be the Equivalent of the Other 
Courses? by James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre. Discussion by Grant Norris, Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 








T is an evidence of the potent influence 
of the teacher that whenever anything 
goes wrong in the life of the nation the 
public looks to the school for a remedy. 
If a driver is cruel to his horse the school 
must give lessons upon the humane treat- 
ment of animals. If drunkenness saps 
the life and vigor of the state, the school 
must teach the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics upon the human system. If peo- 
ple neglect vaccination, the school is to 
be used as the channel through which 
smallpox is to be made impossible. If 
smallpox patients are to be cared for, the 
directors must organize themselves into 
a Board of Health, and the money raised 
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by taxation for school purposes must be 
expended in care of smallpox patients. 

Of late there has been a growing con- 
viction that moral and religious instruc- 
tion is neglected in the home, and already . 
there are organizations whose members 
are discussing the feasibility and possibil- 
ity of religious instruction in the public 
schools. Those who are most insistent 
upon this kind of instruction would be 
greatly shocked if the instruction were 
not given in their way or if it were given 
contrary to their peculiar religious beliefs. 
Where all the people of a community be- 
long to one religious denomination, such 
instruction has been given in the public 
schools without offence. But in most 
communities one finds Hebrews, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and trouble always 
arises when so simple an exercise as the 
reading of the New Testament is at- 
tempted during the opening exercises. 
The Jew does not believe in Christ ; the 
Catholic considers the King James Ver- 
sion inaccurate, and pronounces the read- 
ing of the Bible as Protestant by implica- 
tion. Although there are more things in 
religion upon which Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics and Protestants agree than 
there are points upon which they differ, 
still one may expect trouble whenever 
any positive religious instruction is at- 
tempted in the public schools. 

It is unreasonable to expect that a © 
young woman not out of her teens shall 
enforce vaccination against the combined 
opposition of the directors, the osteopaths 
and a large portion of the patrons of her 
school. Itis no wonder that timid teach- 
ers shed tears over the task which has 
been imposed upon them through faulty 
legislation. Equally impossible is it for 
them to perform the duties which belong 
to the priest and the pastor, to the Sun- 
day-school and to the other agencies of 
the religious society. In other spheres 
of human activity there is division of 
labor ; why can there not be a similar 
division in the education of the rising 
generation? Education is of two kinds; 
one being that which the pupil gets at 
school, the other that which the pupil 
must get out of school and beyond the 
school. Wherever this distinction is for- 
gotten or ignored, the school is blamed for 
everything that goes wrong in the home, 
in the church, in the state, in society 
at largs and in the future career of the 
individual. It is unwise to expect im- 
possibilities of the school. Ifa law were 
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placed upon the statute books, making 
religious instruction a part of the school 
curriculum, many a woman’s club would 
congratulate itself upon the achievement 
and turn its attention to some other re- 
form, just as if the enactment of a law 
were synonymous with its enforcement. 
Instead of trying new legislation it were 
far better to raise money with which to 
train teachers for Sunday-school work and 
to expend effort in bringing all the chil- 
dren to school on the Lord’s Day and in 
bringing them to church outside of school 
hours for special instruction by the priest 
or preacher. This would be far more 
sensible and more statesmanlike than it is 
to impose additional tasks upon the over- 
burdened teachers in our public schools. 


MORAL TRAINING AT SCHOOL. 


ANY children have three ages. The 

first is the age which is obtained 

by consulting the family Bible or the 

baptismal certificate. It is the real or 

correct age and is given whenever there 

is nothing to be gained by deception or 
concealment. 

The second age of the child is the fac- 
tory age. It is always one or two years 
more than the real age and is used to se- 
cure employment before the law allows a 
child to go to work in a store, a mine or 
a factory. The same advance upon the 
real age is used when a minor wishes to 
geta drink contrary tolaw. These forms 
of law-breaking naturally lead to the 
more serious forms of law-breaking 
known as crimes. 

The third age of the child is the rail- 
‘way age. It is always less than the real 
age. The child is taught to give this 
diminished age in order that it may ride 
free when it should pay half fare, or ride 
for half fare, when it sbould pay full fare. 
From this stealing a ride upon the railway 
or the trolley-car there isan easy transition 
to other forms of fraud and dishonesty. 
‘The boy who cheats the railway is apt to 
develop into the man who is glad for an 
opportunity to defraud the municipality, 
the commonwealth, the federal govern- 
ment. There are grown people who 
would not cheat their neighbor out of a 
cent, but who do not hesitate to rob their 
employer, their city, state and nation 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

The very atmosphere of a good school 
fosters the habit of truthfulness. If chil- 
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dren are taught to scorn a lie, the found- 
ation is laid for honesty towards the em- 
ployer, the corporation, the municipality, 
the state and the nation. 

But veracity is not the only virtue that 
is developed by a good school. Pennsyl- 
vania furnishes text-books and supplies 
free to the pupils in our public schools. 
This saves about fifty per cent. of the 
total cost of the books under the former 
system which compelled the parents to 
buy the books. The free text-book law 
furnishes a splendid opportunity for 
lessons upon the care of public property. 
In many schools the books furnished at 
public expense are better kept and better 
cared for than were the books bought by 
the parents. A great improvement in 
civic virtue is the necessary outcome. In 
the purchase of pencils and tablets the 
dearest is often the cheapest. How can 
a pupil be expected to take care of a 
pencil that breaks off as soon as it is 
sharpened? How can the children have 
any respect for a School Board that fur- 
nishes tablets with paper so inferior in 
quality that no one can write upon it? 
Let the school supplies be fit for use, and 
the teacher will have no trouble in teach- 
ing the pupils both to practice economy, 
and to cherish a decent respect for the 
officials who administer the school funds. 

The school-house, the school furniture 
and the school grounds are public prop- 
erty. In the care of these the pupil gets 
his first lessons in civic pride and civic 
virtue. Ill-kept school-grounds, rickety 
furniture and defaced schcol-houses di- 
minish the regard for public property. 
Well-kept school-grounds, up-to-date 
furniture and good school-houses prepare 
the pupils to exemplify the maxims that 
public office is public trust, and that the 
care of public property is the duty of 
every citizen. 

The virtue of civilization, according to 
Hegel, is politeness. A polite teacher 
unconsciously begets habits of politeness 
in the pupils. Politeness can never be 
taught by precept. It results on the one 
hand from innate feelings of kindness and 
respect for the rights of others, and on 
the other hand from the unconscious in- 
fluence of mature people upon those who 
are still in the plastic period of life. The 
habit of being always polite and pleasant 
lies at the foundation of success in all the 
professions and in all the lucrative voca- 
tions of civilized society. 

There are other virtues and habits 
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which a good school fosters and without 
which no one can hold a job, much less 
a responsible position, in any industrial 
establishment. The first of these is 
obedience, the next is industry, the third 
is promptness or punctuality, the fourth 
silence, the fifth is cleanliness, the sixth 
is honesty, and the seventh is accuracy. 
The pupil who lacks any of these so-called 
school virtues is out of place in any shop, 
store, bank or commercial house, even 
though he may know by heart the entire 
catechism or be able to repeat entire 
chapters of the Bible. These school 
virtues may be called natural virtues; 
they may not fit the pupil to be a hero 
or a leader; but they are undoubtedly 
a necessary part of the equipment 
which the pupil must bring to any ordi- 
nary vocation. Many critics of our pub- 
lic schools fail to perceive the preparation 
for life which the exercises of a good 
school must necessarily give to every 
pupil. They prate about the lack of 
moral education in the school because no 
formal ethical instruction is given and 
seem never to have thought of the potent 
but silent influences which go forth from 
a teacher when he and the pupils are busy 
with the rudiments of a common English 
education. 


GOOD MATERIAL FOR ETHICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 








N° better material for moral and relig- 

ious instruction can be found than 
that which is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. The historical incidents which it 
describes have for ages been used for this 
purpose, and their pedagogic value is as 
great to-day as it was at any period dur- 
ing the separate existence of the Jews as 
a nation. It is to be regretted that the 
rising generation is not as familiar with 
the lives of the patriarchs and prophets 
as were our forefathers in the days when 
the Bible was used as a school reader. 
The Bible Readings for schools which are 
used in the opening exercises do not 
cover the ground with the same fulness 
and effectiveness. 

But very many of the same moral 
lessons can be given incidentally during 
the recitations in United States history. 
The history of America is full of material 
that is well adapted for ethical instruc- 
tion. Columbus fell upon his knees and 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving when 
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he landed upon American soil. His de- 
vout example can not fail to make a last- 
ing impression upon the heart and life of 
the pupil. The existence of God is as- 
sumed in the oath which every President 
of the United States is required to take 
when he is inducted into office. The 
teacher may occupy one of three attitudes 
towards this official act which certainly 
has the elements of religion in it. The 
teacher may be hostile to all religiori and 
may go out of his way to find an oppor- 
tunity for ridiculing the religious faith of 
Columbus and Washington. Or the at- 
titude of the teacher may be that of in- 
difference. The teacher who is never 
seen at church, who never offers a prayer, 
and who speaks of the acts of devout men 
like Columbus, Washington and Lincoln 
as if such acts were matters of indiffer- 
ence, will beget in the minds of the pu- 
pils a similar frame of mind unless per- 
chance he drives the pupils to the feeling 
of condemnation for his indifference to re- 
ligion. 

The third attitude which it is possible 
for a teacher to take, is that of sympathy 
with and respect for all ceremonies in 
which the existence of God is recognized 
and acknowledged. Religion is the sense 
of obligation and devotion which the 
creature owes to his Creator. Belief in 
a Divine Being and in future rewards and 
punishments lies at the basis of our judi- 
cial system, and no pupil can be educated 
for his future duties as an American 
citizen if the school ignores the existence 
of God and assumes an attitude of hostility 
or indifference towards religion. 

For instruction on the plane of civic 
virtue there is abundant material in our 
history. Perhaps the hardest lesson to 
learn is that it is the patriotic duty of the 
citizen to pay a just share of tax for the 
support of the government and the edu- 
cation of the people. It is easy to wave 
a flag and make a display of patriotism 
on the Fourth of July, but the honest 
payment of tax is a more difficult though 
less ostentatious display of patriotism. 
To carry a gun in a military parade isa 
bit of display which the heart delights 
in, but to pay a tax is a civic duty for 
which most people have very little heart. 

John Fiske claims that the first lesson 
in civics should be a lesson on taxation. 
The opportunity for such a lesson is 
presented when the causes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are studied. Instudying 
taxation without representation a little 
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time can be spent in the study of taxation 
from the comparative point of view. On 
learning how much tax is paid by the 
citizens of our adjacent states, and by the 
average inhabitant of England and Con- 
tinental Europe, especially of Russia and 
Turkey, the pupil will rejoice that his 
lot has been cast under the Stars and 
Stripes and in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Moreover he will realize that if our mun- 
icipalities keep on in the policy of piling 
debt upon debt, a point must in no long 
time be reached at which there will no 
longer be enough money to give every 
child all the education which it is willing 
to take. 

The sacredness of the ballot is another 
lesson which can easily be taught in con- 
nection with the history of the American 
Revolution. General Reed was offered 
410,000, together with any office in the 
colonies in his majesty’s gift if he would 
desert the colonies and join the loyalists. 
Upon the floor of the Continental Con- 
gress this patriot declared: ‘‘I am not 
worth purchasing, but such as I am, the 
King of Great Britain is not rich enough 
to buy my vote.’’ When the young man 
goes to the ballot-box for the first time, 
he should say to himself. ‘‘I may not 
be worth buying, but such as I am, the 
ward boss is not rich enough to buy my 
vote.”’ 

Our country is safe so long as the peo- 
ple believe in the judiciary and the ballot- 
box. If money can buy office or verdicts, 
the people grow ripe for revolution. Our 
judicial system contains one feature not 
found in European systems that is de- 
signed to guarantee the rights of the in- 
dividual. Every law can be tested in 
the courts and if found unconstitutional, 
it is set aside in spite of legislative and 
executive approval. So profound is the 
faith of the people in the constitution 
that many a citizen believes himself pos- 
sessed of the right to declare legislation 
unconstitutional. This is a mistake. 
The citizen has the right to test the con- 
stitutionality of legislation in the courts 
of law; but he can not arrogate to him- 
self a power which has been delegated to 
judges learned in the law. When study- 
ing the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion the pupil can be inspired with a feel- 
ing of respect for the judges whose duty 
it is to interpret our laws and to impose 
penalties for their violation. 

The foregoing instances suffice to in- 
dicate what a wealth of material history 
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affords for ethical instruction. History 
teaches morality byexample. The deeds 
of heroic devotion to a noble cause, of 
fidelity to duty under trying circum- 
stances, of commendable bravery in the 
naval and military service, beget a spirit 
capable of similar service when the call 
to arms is heard. Justice to an enemy, 
toleration for the honest opinions of 
others, willingness to help the suffering 
and the down-trodden, a determination 
to serve one’s country and if need be, to 
die in its defence—these are but a few 
examples of the ethical results of good 
teaching in the deparment of American 
history. 


SIX BROTHERS. 








HESE interesting facts are given in a 
recent issue of the VV. Z. Journal of 
Education ; ‘‘In West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, were born and reared six brothers 
in an ordinary home where neither pov- 
erty nor riches troubled them. They all 
went to college. To-day two of them are 
professors in Harvard ; one is the pastor 
of a great New England church ; oneisa 
professor in another New England col- 
lege ; one is a successful physician, and 
one is a successful banker in New York. 
A few months ago a humble woman in 
West Chester died. She had lived in 
this family doing most of the work of 
the household during all the years of 
their childhood, and those six prosperous 
men went from their various places of 
business to her funeral. One preached 
the sermon, another assisted in the ser- 
vice, and the other four were pall-bearers. 
It was the most impressive funeral ser- 
vice ever held in West Chester.” 

This unique record needs names to 
make it more complete. We wrote to 
Supt. Addison L. Jones for names and 
facts; and he referred the letter to our old 
friend, Prof. W. W. Woodruff, who says: 

‘* All this is true, and more. I was at 
the funeral of the father, Rev. Wm. E. 
Moore, D. D., on Thursday, June 8, 1899. 
It was an impressive sight—those six 
sons bore the casket into and out of the 
Presbyterian church where he had 
preached for twenty-two years. He was 
born at Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pa., 
in 1827, and graduated at Yale in 1847, 
and left a noble record of work well done, 
both as a scholar, a pastor, and a theo- 
logian. 
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‘*T was also at the funeral of their 
faithful servant and friend, Miss Sarah 
Harriet Smith. All six of the boys and 
their aged mother came to bear testimony 
to the loving fidelity of their life-long 
helper and companion. Edward recited, 
without note or book, the passages of 
Scripture usually read in the funeral ser- 
vice, and George offered prayer. 

‘* Three of the boys graduated at Yale 
College, the other three at Marietta, 
Ohio. George, the oldest son, was a 
teacher for two years when I was county 
superintendent here. He is the ablest 
man I have ever known. He studied 
with his father and Prof. W. F. Myers, 
entered the junior class at Yale, and grad- 
uated before he was twenty-one years 
old. He stood second in a class of one 
hundred and twenty-six members, and 
would have been first had he not been 
taken sick during his last year. He is 
rated one of the best Hebrew scholars in 
America. The German professor at 
Johns Hopkins University, when getting 
out his ‘ Rainbow Edition’ of the Bible, 
gave different portions of it for transla- 
tion to the best scholars of Europe and 
America. He gave to Rev. George F. 
Moore, who was then at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, the books of Joshua 
and Judges. 

‘“The six sons are Rev. Dr. George 
Foot Moore and Rev. Dr. Edward C. 
Moore, both of the Theological Seminary 
at Harvard, Massachusetts, but they are 
not Unitarians; Dr. Henry M. Moore, 
physician, of Columbus, Ohio, who died 
recently; Rev. Charles Albert Moore, who 
has just accepted the pastorate of a Con- 
gregational church at Bangor, Maine; 
Dr. Frank Gardner Moore, Professor of 
Latin and Greek at Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire; and Frederick A. 
Moore, the youngest son, as I think, who 
has recently gone into the banking busi- 
ness with Brown Brothers, New York.’’ 

It is noble lives that count, and we 
cannot close this article without some- 
thing more of the unselfish woman who 
gave so much of her life to these boys. 
She died at the age of seventy-two years, 
and one who knew her well says of her: 

She was the devoted, self-sacrificing 
sister-friend in Rev. Dr. Moore’s family, 
loving the little ones with a mother-love; 
a tender nurse, and an invaluable helper 
for fifty-five years of the often feeble 
mother—a very rare woman, indeed, to 
be the mother of these sons, and, like the 
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mother of Lowell, often an invalid. She 
was the tower of strength in the domestic 
life which set free Dr. Moore to do and 
go and give himself unrestrainedly to his 
varied labors, which without her faithful 
help might otherwise have been impossi- 
ble. At the age of seventeen years she 
had come into the home of Mrs. Moore’s 
father, Rev. George Foot, and upon the 
death of Mr. Foot, into the busy life of 
the parsonage at West Chester. With 
pride and joy she saw ‘‘her boys”’ go 
forth into the battle of life. When at 
last it was necessary to cease her activities, 
as she neared death, days of dear con- 
verse followed. We talked much of the 
earlier years of our life together, and of the 
other life. In these days she still shared 
every interest as usual—and, in letters 
freighted with love from the hearts of her 
foster-children, she received a mother’s 
‘* over-payment of delight.’’ Her great 
love for us all often broke into words. 
Once repeating the hymn, ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’”’ she said, ‘‘ In my wakeful nights 
I repeat hymns and my dear old cat- 
echism.’’ Her last conscious act was to 
raise her hands in blessing on the head 
of him who had cared for her as only a 
devoted son could do. The wondrous 
gleam in her closing eyes said to us: 
““The King in his beauty!’’ Out of 
hearts glad for the weary conflict ended, 
we said, ‘‘ Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ and ‘‘ We bless thy holy name, 
O Father Almighty, for all thy servants 
departed this life in thy faith and fear, 
beseeching thee to give us grace so to 
follow their good examples that with 
them we may be partakers of Thy 
heavenly kingdom.”’ 

This woman lived richer than Astor or 
Rockefeller and died infinitely ‘‘ better 
off’’ than Marshall Field with his hun- 
dred millions. Again is illustrated the 
truth that nothing in human life is to be 
compared with plain living, high think- 
ing, and righteous doing. What wealth 
like this in great and good sons to par- 
ents! What wealth to sons like this in 
parents gifted, high-souled, wise, rever- 
ent, untiring in devotion to the best in- 
terests of their children and humanity 
for time and for eternity! ‘‘Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’ Aye, more! To souls 
like these the richest crown of life on 
earth is given long before weal cease to 
see the sun.’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, February, 1906. § 
y ie following opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Carson will be read with interest by 
those who are called upon to consider the 
qualifications and legal status of candidates 
for election or appointment to the office of 
School Superintendent : 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, } 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Jaz. 6, 1906. f 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sir: Youask whether Section 3 of Article 
XIV. of the Constitution applies to the 
office of County Superintendent, and you 
state that the point has been raised in con- 
nection with the filling of a vacancy in the 
County Superintendency of Bucks county. 

The Constitution expressly says, in the 
section and article above referred to, that 
‘*No person shall be appointed to any 
office within any county who shall not have 
been a citizen and an inhabitant therein one 
year next before his appointment.’’ There 
can be no doubt of the fact that the office of 
County Superintendent is a county office. 
The Act of 8th of May, 1854, in the 37th Sec- 
tion (P. L., 628) provides that there shall be 
chosen, in the manner thereinafter directed, 
an officer for each county to be called the 
County Superintendent, and it is further 
provided that it shall be his duty to visit, 
as often as practicable, the several schools 
of his county and to note the course and 
method of instruction and branches taught, 
and to give such directions in the art of 
teaching and the method thereof in each 
school as to him, together with the direc- 
tors or comptrollers, shall be deemed ex- 
pedient and necessary, 

It is clear from this definition of the dut- 
ies imposed upon such County Superintend- 
ent that his functions are to be performed 
within the county for which he is chosen, 
and no thought of extraterritorial duty can 
be inferred. The 39th Section of the Act of 
8th of May, 1854, provides for the triennial 
convention of school directors of the several 
counties for the purpose of selecting a per- 
son to act as County Superintendent. The 
provisions of the Act must be read in con- 
nection with the provision of the State Con- 
stitution, and inasmuch as the uniform 
practice has been, ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution, in harmony with the lan- 


uage of the Act, I see no legal justification | 
Hence I instruct you | 
that no person is eligible for the position of | 


or departing from it. 


County Superintendent who has not been a 
citizen and an inhabitant of the county for 
a space of one year before his selection. 

I attach no legal importance to the varia- 
tion in the phrases ‘‘appointment’’ and 
‘*selection.’? In my judgment a legislative 
determination of the method of selecting a 
County Superintendent by the school direc- 








tors of the counties is substantially an ap- 
pointment within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. 

I am now convinced by the argument 
made under Article XIV. that because of 
the designation of county officers in Section 
I., the County Superintendent not being in- 
cluded in the list, therefore the County 
Superintendent was excluded. The provi- 
sion is that county officers shall consist not 
only of the enumerated officers, but of such 
others as may from time to time be estab- 
lished by law, and inasmuch as the Act 
making the office in question a county office 
was in full force and was not disturbed by 
the Constitution, I see no reason for con- 
cluding that the Constitution in effect de- 
stroyed the existing system of the State, 
which has remained unchallenged for more 
than half a century. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) HAmprToN L. CARSON, 
Attorney General, 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: Successful institutes 
were held at Fairfield and Ash Grove, Ger- 
many township. Besides the discussions by 
the teachers addresses were delivered b 
Rev. Mr. Dalzell and myself at Fairfield, 
and by Rev. C. P. Bastian at Ash Grove. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Milliron: During this 
month two educational meetings were held 
which will be remembered as great incen- 
tives to educational progress throughout the 
county. The first was the Directors’ con- 
vention, held Dec. 1-2. About 200 of the 
282 directors were present. The programme 
was arranged and carried out by the direc- 
tors with the assistance of Dr. T. B. Noss 
and Prof. Geo. Becht. Thediscussions were 
all spirited; the one on which all agreed was 
the township high school, and we feel cer- 
tain that the first school of this type in our 
county will be started during the next year. 
A course of study, compiled by the superin- 
tendent for the rural schools and printed in 
pamphlet form, was unanimously approved 
by the convention. S. S. Blyholder, esq., 
of Bethel township, was elected chairman, 


| and Senator G. W. McNess, secretary. The 


second meeting referred to was the Teach- 
ers’ Institute. The enrollment was the 
largest in the history of the county. In re- 
porting the attendance to school boards we 
suggested that any teacher absent without 
excuse should not be re-elected. Our in- 
structors were Drs. W. W. Black and R. N. 
Roark, Profs. F. H. Green, W. W. Deatrick, 
A. G. Moony, Miss Anna R. Leasure and 
Miss Myrtle J. McAteer. The evenings 
were occupied by Gen. Z. T. Sweeney, The 
Katharine Ridgeway Concert Company, 
Frank Dixon, and Dr. Roland D. Grant. 
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In addition to the teachers and directors 
possibly 3000 people were in attendance; 
every inch of room was occupied and hun- 
dreds were unable to gain admittance. At 
the closing session Prof. C. D. Doverspike, 
of Redbank township, on behalf of the 
teachers, presented the superintendent with 
a handsome rocking chair. Every phase of 
our educational work is moving along 
nicely, and we have good reason to rejoice. 

BERKS — Supt. Rapp: Local institutes 
were held at Lenhartsville, Bechtelsville, 
Topton and Princeton. The principal in- 
structors and lecturers at these meetings 
were Profs. A. C. Rothermel and James 
Grim, Dr. C. C. Boyer, and Rev. O. S. 
Kriebel. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: Our county insti- 
tute, held the first week of December, was a 
good one. The day instructors were Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, Hon. W. W. Stetson, Prof. 
J. H. Myers, with Jerry March as music 
leader. The evening lecturers and enter- 
tainments were Dr. Brumbaugh, Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, Whitney Bros. Male Quartette, 
and Carmen’s Italian Boys. No teachers 
were absent except for unavoidable causes. 
The public turned out fairly well. 

BuTLER—Supt. Penfield: Our county in- 
stitute was generally conceded equal to the 
best ever held in the county. We had 360 
teachers in regular attendance. Dr. W. W. 
Stetson and Dr. S. Y. Gillan were with us all 
the week. The Slippery Rock Normal gave 
us substantial help. 

Bucxs—Supt. Martin : Professionally the 
teachers of the county are unusually well 
fitted for their work. Those who were 
granted provisional and professional certifi- 
cates were required to write a comprehen- 
sive criticism of some approved History of 
Education and forward the same to the 
superintendent prior to the opening of the 
schools. The superintendent met the be- 
ginners in teaching at his office before the 
opening of the school term and discussed 
with them the subjects of ‘‘School Organ- 
ization’’ and ‘‘Ends which ought to be 
reached.’’ For the purpose of making the 
public schools more efficient, 331 of the 345 
teachers were met at convenient points in 
the county at nine educational meetings. 
Some sixty directors also attended the meet- 
ings. At these meetings the superintend- 
ent discussed the important problems which 
are under the direct control of the teachers 
and directors. A type programme for a 
rural school of eight grades, a bulletin con- 
taining the outline of” the work that ought 
to be accomplished in each of the various 
grades of the public schools, and ‘‘ Ab- 
stracts’’ from the superintendent’s talk 
were furnished each teacher and each di- 
rector who attended these meetings. The fol- 
lowing persons either furnished instruction 
or delivered addresses at the county teach- 
ers’ institute: Drs. D. S. Fess, John S. Stahr, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Geo. M. Philips, 
Geo. W. Hull, Hon. Jno. H. Landis, Profs. 





O. S. Kriebel, H. A. Surface, A. C. Roth- 
ermel, and Jerry March, and Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of Princeton University. 
The evening attractions consisted of two 
concerts,and a reader occupied one evening. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: I have thus far 
visited 224 schools. While we have a large 
number of first-year teachers in the service 
this year, it is gratifying to state that most 
of them are teaching with a commendable 
degree of skill and success. It is also 
noticeable that we have fewer failures 
among our first. year Normal graduates than 
previously. This, no doubt, is due to the 
strengthening of the professional side of the 
course, and to the special training they are 
receiving in the Model School. In some 
spots in our county epidemics closed the 
schools. These have been wisely handled 
by directors and physicians, and thus far no 
fatal cases have been reported. Consider- 
able agitation was caused on account of the 
enforcement of the vaccination law, but on 
the whole it has been complied with. Dur- 
ing the week beginning November 6, we 
held our annual teachers’ institute. Warm 
expressions of approval and excellent letters 
from teachers and the leading educators 
convince me that it was a great success. 
Our corps of instructors was as follows: Drs. 
Schaeffer, Sharpless, Fess, Philips, and 
Baldwin; re ry Coughlin and McGinnis; 
Misses Mabel C. Bragg and Lillian Pierce, 
and Prof. Jerry March. Our evening at- 
tractions were a lecture by Dr. S. P. Cad- 
man, the Katherine Ridgeway Concert 
Company, Miss Mabel C. Bragg and Miss 
Walton, and the Bostonia Ladies’ Orchestra. 
The school directors held their semi-annual 
convention November oth, about 200 direct- 
ors being in attendance. During the fore- 
noon the following papers were read and 
discussed: ‘‘Importance of Professional 
Reading by the Teacher,’’ by Dr. E. H. C. 
Howell; and ‘‘ The Best Means of Retaining 
the Pupils for a Longer Time in Our Public 
Schools,’’ by Alfred P. Reid, Esq. The 
convention was addressed by Supts. Buehrle 
and Coughlin. In the afternoon the con- 
vention attended the teachers’ institute in 
a body. Oxford borough opened school for 
the current year in a beautiful, new high 
school building. East Bradford also added 
one new building at Copeland, one of the 
finest one-room buildings in every particu- 
lar that we have in our county. East 
Coventry township is the latest to establish 
a township high school of the third grade. 
We found it well organized, with twenty 
students in attendance, aud following the 
course of study prescribed by the law. 

CLInTON—Supt. McCloskey: Owing to 
the mild winter weather the school attend- 
ance has been very large for December. The 
mid-term examinations show marked pro- 
gress. The fiftieth annual session of our 
county institute was the most successful in 
our history. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The county 
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institute was held in December. Our instruc- 
tors were Drs. Willis, Fess, Schaeffer, Good- 
ing, Reber, Jones, and Eckels. The even- 
ings were filled by Drs. Fess, Willis, Bristol, 
and the Odeon Male Quartette with Miss 
Jackson. Our instructors made this one of 
the best sessions we have had. Teachers 
and the public showed a remarkable inter- 
est by their attendance and enthusiasm. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Benezette township 
high school is now housed in a modern 
building, which is an honor to the enterpris- 
ing citizens of the district. Itisa five-room 
brick structure, heated by steam, and sup- 
plied with all conveniences. Our township 
high schools generally have more than the 
usual number of students, and more than 
the usual interest of former years is mani- 
fested in these colleges of the common peo- 
ple. The Horton township high school has 
increased to such a degree as to require an 
additional teacher. The county institute 
was a decided success in every way. All 
but four teachers were in attendance and 
took great interest in the work. The vac- 
cination law is causing much trouble just 
now, and no doubt some children debarred 
on its account will never come back. The 
law should be so modified as not to impair 
a teacher’s usefulness, for when the teacher 
is the medium through which the law must 
be enforced, she loses much of her power in 
the school. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Lewellyn: The county 
institute was held in Uniontown. Our in- 
structors were Drs. Charles B. Gilbert, T. 
S. Lowden, F. B. Pearson, and Supt. W. W. 
Ulerich. Prof. H. E. Cogswell was our 
musical director for the week. We think it 
was a practical and inspiring meeting; 614 
teachers were enrolled. It was the largest 
ever assembled here. The opera house was 
crowded both day and evening. 

FuLton—Supt. Barton: Our county insti- 
tute was a ‘‘ record-breaker.’’ Every teacher 
was present at every session. The court 
room could not accommodate the people at 
any one session during the week. The work 
was of a high character, and must bring 
good results to the schools. Scarlet fever 
and diphtheria have broken out in two dis- 
tricts. Some schools have had to be closed 
in consequence. Until the last two weeks, 
the attendance in all the schools has been 
very good. 

Juniata—Supt. Klinger: The Directors’ 
Association met in Mifflintown. Half of 
the directors of the county were present. 
The discussions were spirited, and I think 
the convention will be productive of good 
results. Hon. F. C. Bowersox addressed 
the meeting on ‘‘ School Legislation.’’ 

ForEstT—Supt. Morrison: I have visited 
all the schools excepting two, which were 
temporarily closed. I found the work in 
general very satisfactory, there being only 
three schools in which it is manifestly poor. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Educational 
meetings were held in Center, Wayne, and 
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Whitely townships. These meetings were 
up to the average in interest and attendance. 
We have no reason to complain about the 
school work; if there is any change, it 
appears to be for the better. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: The Directors’ 
Association met this mouth. One hundred 
and six directors were present. Prof. R. M. 
McNeal was the lecturer. The discussions 
were most earnest, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. Excepting where directors 
are opposed to it, we have had but little 
trouble with the vaccination law. Our 
schools have been considerably crippled, 
however, by this opposition. The teachers 
of Jackson meet weekly, those of West and 
Tell semi-monthly, for the discussion of 
topics in which they feel the need of help. 
Several excellent literary societies are doing 
good work over the county. A few of the 
old-fashioned spelling matches are being 
held. Good local institutes were held in 
the following districts: Tell, two, Hope- 
well, Barree, Brady and Union. We found 
great interest in this work, especially at 
Barree and Union. The meetings in Tell 
were very good. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In Decem- 
ber I visited 24 schools in Winton and 
Blakeley boroughs. Blakeley is now occu- 
pying the new high school building and has 
added another teacher to the corps; condi- 
tions are much improved. Winton has 615 


_pupils enrolled and employs fourteen teach- 


ers. This gives an average of about 44 
pupils toateacher. But on account of the 
dropping out of advanced pupils, the num- 
ber is very unevenly distributed, and 
primary grades suffer. Four primary teach- 
ers have a total of 267 pupils, and one of 
these has 80 pupils enrolled. A local insti- 
tute was held at Moscow. It was a good 
meeting. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools once and found the great 
majority of them in a highly satisfactory 
condition. Very successful local institutes 
were held at Klinefeltersville, Palmyra and 
Jonestown. The teachers on the programme 
acquitted themselves very creditably. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: I have just finished 
holding a series of six local institutes in 
different sections of the county. Witha few 
exceptions every teacher attended one or 
more of these meetings. Altogether I used 
the names of seventy-two of our teachers on 
the programmes to read reports or open dis- 
cussions upon various educational subjects, 
and I am pleased to state that all except 
one responded with excellent papers. The 
enforcing of the vaccination law is giving 
our teachers a great deal of trouble, and 
many of our schools suffer severely through 
it. The annual Directors’ Convention was 
held on Saturday, Dec. 2nd. There were 
103 directors present. Dr. G. M. D. Eckels 
was present and delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address. A number of in- 
teresting topics pertaining to the schools 
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were ably discussed by the members of the 
convention. 

LycomMinG—Supt. Minor: The study of 
county government was continued at the 
November meeting of the Teachers’ Ex- 
change. The attendance was large and 
considerable interest was manifested by the 
teachers. Outlines of township and county 
government were distributed for™use in the 
schools and will be used to prepare pupils for 
the common school diploma examination in 
March. The County Institute was one of 
the best held here in years, due to the able 
and inspiring instruction of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Dr. Sherman Davis, Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry, Prof. C. C. Case, Supt. Charles 
Lose, Hon. Emerson Collins, and Miss 
Maud Willis. The instruction was interest- 
ing and practical and will result in good to 
the schools. The results of the mid-year 
examination already received indicate that 
a large number of the older pupils are re- 
maining in school to complete the course. 
The local institute of three sessions held at 
Vallamont, Dec. 8-9, was largely attended. 
The addresses given by Rev. E. E. Burtner 
and Dr. Roselle, of Williamsport, were 
highly appreciated. 

MERCER—Supt. Foltz: The teachers of the 
county are holding roe sa institutes in 
their respective districts. The meeting at 
New Lebanon was well attended and the 
teachers are to be commended for their ex- 
cellent papers. I attended a Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Leesburg Dec. 29, and spoke on 
the subject ‘‘ Education as an Investment,’’ 
directing special attention to the questions, 
How can we get the best results from our 
— schools ? and How can more money 

e invested in them profitably? 

MonROE—Supt. Koehler: The attendance 
is very poor in some of the country districts 
on account of the vaccination question. In 
some schools more than half are not yet 
vaccinated. In Ross and Jackson town- 
ships, the directors have made some needed 
improvements in the matter of closets. In 
Stroudsburg several rooms are a re- 
modeled and refurnished with new desks. 

PikE—Supt. Westbrook : Our Directors’ 
Association convened in Milford, Dec. 4-5, 
with an attendance of forty-four, the largest 
in the history of the association. Two ap- 
propriate addresses and an evening lecture 
were given by Dr. J. P. Welsh. Directors 
entered heartily into the discussions, and I 
believe more practical good will result from 
this one convention than from both of the 
others. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one to the effect that in engagin 
teachers, normal school graduates shoul 
be given the preference. Twodistrict insti- 
tutes were held during the month, one at 
Paupac and one at Lackawaxen. At each 
of these, topics of especial interest to the 
rural teacher were discussed. We were par- 
ticularly fortunate in having with us at 
Paupac, Prof. J. M. Coughlin, who spoke 
on the subject of ‘‘ Discipline’’ during the 








afternoon session, and lectured to a large 
and appreciative audience in the evening. 
Twenty schools were visited during the 
month. From observations during my 
visits this term, I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that we have never had a more progres- 
sive corps of teachers. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: All the teach- 
ers were present at the county institute but 
one, who spent the week visiting the Steel- 
ton schools. The instructors were Hon. 
Henry Houck, Drs. Lowden, Woodruff and 
Marshall, Supts. Klinger and Stapleton, 
and Prof. M. W. Witmer. Forty-seven 
directors attended the institute. Much in- 
terest was manifested by the teachers and 
the public in general in both the day ses- 
sions and the evening entertainments. We 
are already reaping in our schools the re- 
sults of the instruction and inspiration re- 
ceived at this meeting. So far as we have 
been able to observe, we are glad to report 
good work and steady progress in our 
schools. 

TioGa—Supt. Longstreet: Three educa- 
tional meetings were held this month; two 
local institutes and the county teachers’ 
association. Good programnies were pro- 
vided, and considerable interest was mani- 
fested by both teachers and patrons. The 
sessions of the local institutes, especially, 
were well attended. We are having not a 
little trouble with the vaccination law— 
particularly in the rural districts, where it 
seriously interferes with the enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law. The re- 
sults of the former law in these districts 
have proved very unsatisfactory. Changes 
in it are certainly needed, and should be 
made as early as possible. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton : The county in- 
stitute was the event of the month. The 
instructors were strong, the teachers recep- 
tive, and not a jar to mar the week’s uplift 
in education. Dr. C. E. Reber, Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, Dr. G. G. Groff, Prof. M. W. 
Witmer, Prof. I. D. Gresh, Supt. Wilson, 
The Boynton Concert Co., Miss Maud 
Willis, Miss Pines, The Progressive Or- 
chestra, the discussions and papers by the 
teachers, all contributed to the success of 
the meeting. Each year the institute is 
said to be better than the preceding one; 
possibly the teacher, like a clock, has lost 
much force and vitality, and needs to be 
keyed to a higher educational tone. But it 
is right that each institute should be better 
than its predecessor—that the cause of edu- 
cation on its practical side should show 
progress. The vaccination requirement so 
troublesome in many quarters, was endorsed 
by the institute without a dissenting voice. 
All the schools in the county but one have 
enforced the law. 

VENANGO—Supt. Armstrong: The annual 
meeting of the Directors’ Association was 
held at Franklin, Dec. 7th. There were 
more directors present than at any previous 
meeting, and all of them took an active in- 
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terest in the different subjects and discus- 
sions; they no doubt gained many hints 
along the line of school administration 
which will help them materially in the dis- 
charge of their responsible duties. The pro- 
ceedings of the convention were regarded so 
valuable that they were ordered to be 
printed in pamphlet form, a copy of which 
will be mailed to each director and school 
officer in the county. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: A local insti- 
tute of more than usual interest was held at 
Scandia in Elk township. Many patrons 
were present. The papers presented were 
very good, being replete with practical sug- 
gestions and showing very careful prepara- 
tion. The hospitality of the people and 
their interest in educational matters were 
very gratifying. The vaccination law is 
giving us much trouble. If the school 
boards showed less vacillation we would 
succeed better in our efforts to comply with 
the law. 

BANGOR—Supt. Gruver: Our primary 
grades are very much crowded, and the 
matter cannot be remedied this year for lack 
of room. A committee has been appointed 
to select a site for a new building, with the 
view to having it ready for occupancy next 
fall. We are glad to report that we have an 
exceptionally enthusiastic board of directors 
this year. They are strictly enforcing the 
compulsory attendance law, and as a result 
every child whose name appears on the list 


as being of school age, is either in school 
or regularly employed, subject to the school 


law. The result is very gratifying. The 
street-corner and the loafing-place no longer 
know the small boy with his cigarettes, for 
he is now in school in the heats of a good 
teacher, where he has every opportunity of 
on agg his mind and building up his 

y. Our Board kindly permitted us to 
hold exercises relating to the public services 
of Thaddeus Stevens in behalf of the public 
schools of our state. Our exercises were 
held December 22nd, at which time the chil- 
dren contributed $28 towards the Memorial 
Fund. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Hoban: As yet there 
has been nothing done in this borough to 
enforce the new mine law. There has been 
but one applicant for a certificate, and yet I 
know that there are many boys under four- 
teen years employed about the mines. I 
shall be very glad to furnish the names to 
any person to whom the enforcement of this 
law is entrusted. At the monthly institute 
held December 23 it was unanimously de- 
cided that after this year Dunmore should 
hold its own institute. It is thought that 
much more benefit can be derived from a 
separate institute, since it can be held ata 
time most desirable to our teachers, and a 
character of instruction secured that will 
best help our schools. Our teachers are 
enthusiastic over the prospect of a separate 
institution. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: During this 
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month Dr. E. L. Kemp gave us two inter- 
esting lectures on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’ and 
‘‘The Brain and its Functions.’’ Supt. F. 
W. Robins gave us his plan of teaching 
primary numbers. 

OLYPHANT—Supt. Cummings: The act 
of assembly governing the employment of 
minors in and about the mines and breakers 
has been entirely ignored by the employers 
of such persons in this borough. We have 
at least one hundred boys between fourteen 
and sixteen years who are working at the 
mines and breakers, and yet I have not been 
called upon to issue a single certificate 
under the new law. On November ist all 
pupils not vaccinated were excluded from 
the schools. Asaresult there was a de- 
crease of about 100 in the average attend- 
ance. By the close of the month, however, 
parents with only a few exceptions had 
cheerfully complied with the law, and on 
December ist nearly all the pupils had re- 
sumed their studies. 

PoTtstTOwN—Supt. Rupert: Early in No- 
vember two schools were united and organ- 
ized under the Batavia plan. This arrange- 
ment not only gave us room for a new 
school of the seventh grade, which was 
badly needed, but it at the same time gives 
us an opportunity to test the Batavia plan. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: During the 
month the new Grant school was completed 
by the contractors, the Shamokin Lumber 
Company, and accepted by the school 
board. School was opened in this building 
on the morning of November 2oth. This is 
one of the most substantial buildings in the 
district, and fills a long-felt want. It isa 
handsome three-story brick structure, con- 
taining fifteen school rooms, a principal’s 
office, a teachers’ room, toilet rooms, and 
cloak rooms. Carpenter’s mechanical sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating by indirect 
radiation is used. This system furnishes 
thirty cubic feet of fresh air per minute 
for each pupil. The Johnston thermostat 
is used to regulate the temperature in the 
rooms. The building is furnished with 
drinking fountains, the Frick electric pro- 
gram clocks, and new single desks. In fact 
the building with its equipment is modern 
in every detail, and meets all the require- 
ments of approved school architecture. The 
total cost of the building, including the 
heating and ventilating plant, is $42,000. 
Another school building, the Stevens, ex- 
actly like the Grant, will be completed and 
ready for occupancy during this month. 

SHERADEN—Supt. Hannum: The high 
school is advancing rapidly under the new 
principal, Mr. Reed. Fully go per cent. of 
the graduates of our common schools are 
now entering the high school. We are 
working on a complete new syllabus for the 
entire course from the primary grade up, 
and expect to have it finished and published 
this year. The registry card system adopted 
in these schools five years ago is proving 


' very valuable. 





